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BY ADELINE 


FTEN in passing the five-and-ten rib- 

bon counter, that veritable parterre 

of flower-like color, orderly as a captain’s 
cabin and gay as a luminist’s palette, I find 
myself wondering whether the young girl 
who stands there selling the rainbow by 
the yard may not some day, given the singu- 
lar escapes and excursions of American life, 
rise to high rank as a purveyor of beauty, a 
profession in which she is now a humble 
tyro. For instance, there’s Evelyn Beatrice 
Longman, first woman sculptor admitted 
to full membership in our National Academy 
of Design. It is on record that in girlhood 
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she toiled for years in a dry-goods house, 
wholesale, to be sure, and so all the more 
gray and staid, all the more aloof from the 
bright fringes of art. And now, look at the 
woman! 

Today her sculpture is in the city square, 
the country park; in homes, schools, churches, 
libraries. She has ‘‘museum representa- 
tion” in New York, Chicago, Toledo, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis. Her“ Young 
Pan at the Fountain” enjoys the sylvan 
shades of Pocantico. Her “Electricity” 
flames aloft from the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Building, thereby winning 
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from Christopher Morley praise in verse 
and prose. It is ancient history that “her 
own works praise her in the gates” of the 
chapel at the U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, and in those of the Horsford Library, 
Wellesley College. Out of thirty-three con- 
testants In an open anonymous competition 
for the Annapolis bronze doors, Miss Long- 
man, not thirty-three years of age, had won 
the commission on the first ballot. The 
Atlantic Fleet uses as a trophy a bronze 
reduction of her “Victory,” a lithe young 
male figure designed for a minor building 
at the St. Louis Fair, but promoted for 
merit to a focal point, where it captured 
glad glances from artist and public, as well 
as a silver medal from the powers. This 
first. of works to become 


“Victory,” her 
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well known, has been on the whole a true 
herald of her course. 

Evelyn Beatrice Longman, child of an 
improvident father and a resigned mother, 
was born ina tumbledown Ohio log house; 
was sheltered in infancy by various relatives 
in various parts of Chicago; dwelt for a while 
on a bleak Canadian farm, where she slept 
in a windy, rain-stained attic, and was 
nourished, like literature in the Hdinburgh 
Review, “on a little oatmeal.” Then came 
a period of elementary schooling in Chicago, 
followed after she was fourteen by seven 
years’ hard work earning a livelihood. But 
she had more than a living wage. She had 
a living hope. Week by week, and bit by 
bit, she was saving for an education. So 
deep was her feeling for all those who aspire 
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yet lack, that at one time, to help a friend, 
she lent and lost her whole hoard. Nor was 
the stepmother motive lacking to complete 
the picture; enough said. That stepmother 
was the third wife. Evelyn was fifth of 
six children by the second wife. Surely 
some good fairy stood at her cradle to advise 
her in her choice of her parents’ diverse 
traits. Her father was of English stock. 
Before the log house interlude, begun on a 
back-to-the-land impulse, he had been organ- 
ist in St. Mary’s Church, Chicago. He 
was handsome, gifted, courageous, irrespon- 
sible; Evelyn grew up to be all of these 
except the last. Her mother, of Canadian 
origin, had sweetness, perseverance, resig- 
nation; Evelyn annexed the first two quali- 
ties, but the resignation she let slide. That 
great refusal was what saved her for Amer- 
ican art. Resignation to the narrow, the 
sordid, the unillumined seemed to her one 
of the virtues that foster vice. 

At eighteen, when she saw sculpture rise 
and shine at the White City, her soul cried 
out in the words of the proud old Italian 
painter, “I too am an artist.” All she 
dared mention aloud was, “I could do such 
things if I had the chance.” Whereupon 
the soul in its vanity was snubbed by the 
bystanders in their piety. Too forthputting! 
But surely all those children of Apollo who 
can recall their own rapt awakenings will 
understand how humble, as well as imperious, 
was that inner voice. Later, when the girl 
was able to enter Olivet College as a “‘spe- 
cial,’ her progress in art and languages 
was swift. Next, through the imterest of 
Lorado Taft, our sculpture’s missionary 
paramount, she passes to the Chicago Art 
Institute, where within a year she becomes 
assistant teacher of modelling; in the sum- 
mers of 1898 and 1899 she is studio assistant 
to Mr. Taft. She telescopes the Institute's 
four years’ course into a two years’ com- 
pass, and in 1900, after her graduation with 
highest honors, she takes charge of the sum- 
mer school in. sculpture. 

At once New York beckons. She is not 
the first aspiring comely young woman to 
knock at those towering gates. But Evelyn 
is thinking of her aspirations, not her looks. 
She counts on her courage, her firmness of 
purpose, her reverent love for the work she 
seeks. These qualities gain recognition, first 
from Hermon MacNeil and Isidore Konti, 
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then from Daniel Chester French. Under 
Mr. French, whose studio assistant she 
becomes, her gift gradually ripens. <A genial 
apprenticeship, and thorough. Our out- 
standing American architects visit that work- 
shop, to unfold their dreams and blueprints. 
Evelyn looks, listens, learns. The McKim, 
Mead, and White tradition comes within 
her ken. Later in her career, she is to 
collaborate with Henry Bacon. Meanwhile, 
a lastmg and beautiful friendship is formed 
between the earnest, attractive girl and Mr. 
French’s family. 

One of Miss Longman’s most alluring 
portrait busts is the bronze “Peggy,” spirit 
of youth incarnate—Miss Margaret French 
with a laugh on her lips and a vine-leaf in 
her bright hair, the same who is now Mrs. 
William Penn Cresson, and a sculptor in 
her own right. Evelyn Beatrice’s lucky 
touch in likeness appears in many portraits, 
bronze or marble, in relief or in the round. 
Her bronze of Ivan Olinsky, made in ex- 
change for this painter’s portrait of herself, 
won the Julia Shaw prize at the Academy 
exhibition of 1926, showing once again that 
exchange portraits are not of necessity per- 
functory affairs, but on the contrary may 
well have, as in the Sargent-Saint-Gaudens 
swap of a Homer for a Violet, permanent 
value. In contrast with Mr. Olinsky’s 
strong planes, strongly rendered in bronze, 
are the gracious feminine contours of “ Eliz- 
abeth,” and the baby curves of ‘‘ Eleanor,” 
revealed in Carrara marble. Different again 
are the firmly modelled likenesses of the 
Rockefeller boys, the child David in the 
round, the youth John D., 3rd, in relief. 
In the relief portrait of Mr. French, at ease 
with his thoughts in his workshop, a dream- 
ful procession of his works has been stayed 
for a moment in the background—Minute 
Man, Milmore, Alma Mater, the Sons of 
God who saw the Daughters of Men, the 
Lincoln of the Memorial, and winged figures 
everywhere. That portrait is an entirely 
original evocation of an artist amid his 
creations; nowhere else has the procession 
motive been used in just that way. 

The Metropolitan Museum has Miss Long- 
man’s bronze bust of Henry Bacon, the Hall 
of Fame her portrait of Alice Freeman 
Palmer.  Classicist though she is, this 
sculptor often invents new ornament from 
the material of today. She is not uniformly 
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successful in this; those who experiment 
run the risk of failure, and it is hard to 
surpass the egg-and-dart, the acanthus, and 
other dear perennials of antiquity. Try it. 
One of her felicitous inventions is a golden 
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priceless whatnots. But the monumental 
treatment and the architectural point of 
view are imperative for a stately public 
work in bronze and Tennessee marble, such 
as Miss Longman’s Spanish War Memorial, 
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medallion made for the golden wedding of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest; the 
obverse bears profiles of the couple, while 
the reverse blooms into a fine design of 
leafy branches and other heraldic symbols. 

In sculpture far more often than in paint- 
ing, the artist may not live by portraiture 
alone. Nor can Miss Longman’s portraits, 
satisfying as they are, tell what she can do 
in the heroic stuff of public monuments. 
A monumental treatment is scarcely needed, 
all agree, in the relief likeness of Horton, 
Jr., aged five, encircled by his blocks and 
ducks and buttercups, his high-hatted grass- 
hopper, his pipe-smoking rabbit, and other 
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erected last year at Hartford, Conn., and 
showing a winged, torch-bearing “Spirit of 
Victory” in full panoply, mounted on ar 
eagle-beaked prow jutting from a_ back. 
ground with reliefs of soldier and _ sailor 
the whole incorporated into an exedra o! 
classic design. Again, a monumental feel 
ing is a necessity in this sculptor’s Carrars 
marble memorial to Theodore Chickering 
Williams, for All Souls’ Church, New York 
a relief which beautifully combines: real anc 
ideal in a heroic three-quarters’ length figure 
of the inspired scholar guarded by an ange 
with a lamp. And certainly the architec 
tural point of view was kept in mind wher 
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Miss Longman made her finial for the ‘‘ Am. 
Tel. and Tel.” Building, that inspiring 
young figure of “Electricity,” strong and 
male, grasping in one hand the lightnings 
of the sky and in the other the wires of the 


understanding of tbe needs of architecture 
when asking enhancement from sculpture, 
designed and inscribed in her honor a golden 
fillet for her head? It was the giant Rodin 
who first through individualism in art fore- 
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world. 
picked from seven entries in competition. 
In a spring-time issue of the Columbian 
Hermes, a writer who is perhaps more 
familiar with some other art than with our 
difficult, dirt-encompassed, sublime art of 
sculpture, complains (on the whole mis- 
takenly, as it seems to me) that “the trouble 
with sculpture today is that it is completely 
divorced from architecture. . . It is con- 
ceived without reference to a background.” 
Circumspice, O critic, and cheer up! Where 
were you when Henry Bacon, architect of 
the Lincoln Memorial, wishing to express 
his grateful recognition of Miss Longman’s 


That design, by the way, was hand- 
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swore collaboration with architects, and 
pygmies have of course done likewise, to 
their loss. But im the main, our reputable 
sculptors have not copied the Rodin tan- 
gent, and as is well known, our American 
Academy in Rome is pledged to collabora- 
tion. Zarly in Evelyn’s apprenticeship, 
she became acquainted with the interde- 
pendence of the arts of design. Those 
architectural visions and blueprints meant 
something glorious to her. It would hardly 
be possible for her to think of her work 
“without reference to a background.” 

Her professional association with Henry 
Bacon, begun a few years after her arrival 
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in New York and continued until his death, 
was a fortunate one. Both cherished the 
classic ideal; each supplemented the other. 
Among works which they carried out to- 
gether were a group of three heroic figures 
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resulting from a finely tempered mind. 
More than once she has modestly entered 
into competition with manly confreres and, 
still modestly, has emerged a winner. (These 
matters of prizes, honors, and medals I 
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in white granite for the Foster Mausoleum, 
Middleburg, N. Y.; the Fountain of Ceres, 
a gay and handsome silver-medal-winning 
feature of the San Francisco Fair; the Cen- 
tennial monument in Logan Square, Chi- 
cago: the war memorial at Naugatuck, Conn. 

Miss Longman’s sculpture will not “keep 
that schoolgirl complexion.” It never had 
one. Even in her early “ Victory,” a certain 
virile quality was noted; not indeed a de- 
testable assumed mannishness, but a kind 
of firmness and decision, a good hardness 


mention, not because they are what interest 
me most in a career, but because I see that, 
rightly, they mean much to giver, taker, 
and public.) 

The Longman ‘one-man show’ lately 
held at the Grand Central Galleries in New 
York was installed wholly under her own 
direction. Then why not ‘one-woman 
show”? A fastidious expert in gallery pro- 
cedure called it the most beautifully ar- 
ranged collection he had ever seen. That 
is to say, this sculptor’s aesthetic taste 
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extends beyond the confines of her marbles 
and bronzes; it perceives the fitness or un- 
fitness of certain mouldings, backgrounds, 
draperies, and selects from our modern 
wealth of form and color whatever will 
most enhance her sculpture’s design. Bis- 
marck’s old-age growl, ““Why should I be 
harmonious?” has no place in her philoso- 
phy. The art of harmonious arrangement 
is largely feminine. In Miss Longman, it 
is the feminine side of her trained sense of 
an architectural ensemble in which structure 
and ornament work together toward the 
perfect whole. 

Midway between her more monumental 
creations and her portraits is an imposing 
body of ideal figures, in which, unaided by 
architectural tradition and unhampered by 
the family of the sitter, she has expressed 
her own vision of life and art. Chief 
among these are “Consecration,” an ex- 


quisite marble group of man and woman; 
“Destiny,” a seated female figure, amply 
draped, with face shadowed by her arm; 
“Nature,” a contemplative heroic nude en- 
throned against a leafy background, and 
holding in her outstretched hand that which 
suggests at once a fruit, an egg, an orb; 
“The Future,” embodied as a young girl, 
slim, reticent, commanding, now in the 
Parthenon at Nashville, Tenn. 

Those who have lately read Dr. Ludwig’s 
essay on the exceptional woman, married 
or single, will be interested to know that 
eight years ago Miss Longman was married 
at Chesterwood, the French summer home, 
to Mr. Nathaniel Horton Batchelder, head- 
master of the Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn., and that her art has been the gainer 
thereby. “I have done an enormous amount 
of work,” she joyously declares, “much more 
than in any corresponding period before.” 
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Quality has kept pace with quantity. This 
should indeed be so; her range of loyalties 
is wider, her experience richer. A  well- 
designed studio, “Chiselhurst-on-Farming- 
toa,” has been built for her within the school 
domain. In a beautiful setting, she lives 
and works surrounded by youth and wis- 
dom. Not the least of her gifts is her 
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power to be equally happy in her private 
life and in her art. The Ohio log house 
and the Canadian farm and the Chicago 
business are very far off now. Yet they 
all played their part in the making of an 
American artist—one of the sort upheld by 
that last verse in the last chapter of 
Proverbs. 
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CARL W. PETERS 


AWARDED SECOND HALLGARTEN PRIZE 


THE N. A. D.’S 1083RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


ESPITE the slurs of the modernists— 

or possibly on account of them—the 
One Hundred and Third Annual Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, which 
was held in the Fine Arts Building, New 
York, March 21 to April 8, was not only 
sane and sound but essentially up-to-date 
—an excellent showing. Of the 383 ex- 
hibits, 248 were by non-members and many 
of these were “on the line,’ which facts 


evidence hospitality and courtesy on the 
part of the Academicians. The paintings 
were hung in the Vanderbilt, South and 
Center Galleries and in the Academy Room 
and sculpture was decoratively interspersed. 

What is painting for if not to record beauty 
—beauty of character, of form or of spirit, 
and give it permanence? Painting is a 
visual art, and it must therefore concern 
itself with form and color. But it does 
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CHRISTO DEL MONTE 


not end here. It is a matter of personal 
interpretation, and the artist without a 
message is merely a technician. Undoubt- 
edly the art of painting has suffered a 
decline and is but now resuming its high 
estate. The pendulum swinging away from 
weak prettiness has put over-emphasis on 
strength, but the result is renewed vigor, 
structural restoration, engaging simplicity, 
directness in method. It is not only the 
young painters who are making their mark 
and assuming leadership but the painters 
who have long achieved excellence and are 
pressing forward to a higher goal. 

Notable in the National Academy of 
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Design’s 103rd Annual Exhibition was a 
painting by Truman E. Fassett entitled 
“Maternity and Moonlight,” a strong com- 
position beautifully rendered, a work which 
strangely moves the observer, a picture ex- 
tremely smoothly painted but extraordinarily 
strong. ‘To Jean MacLane’s portrait of a 
young woman, broadly rendered and at the 
same time reticent, virile and personal, was 
awarded the Isaac N. Maynard Prize. A 
portrait of a lady painted out of doors in 
the marked contrast of sunlight and shadow 
and the brilliant natural coloring of Florida 
by Henry Salem Hubbell held a place of 
honor. Albert L. Groll, National Aca- 
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| demician, who has given himself almost en- 
_tirely for years to painting pictures of the 
| Arizona desert, showed in this exhibition a 
/ dramatic and powerful picture of a road- 
side crucifix, entitled ‘Christo del Monte.” 
Charles H. Woodbury’s “The Bow Wave,” 
an unusual composition, evidenced this 
| painter’s power of dramatic expression and 
his ability to represent statically motion, 
and not only motion but weight. J. Howard 
Jams of Washington, Penna., a compara- 
tively new comer, showed an exceedingly 
impressive little picture entitled “Simple 
Faith,’ modernistic in spirit but traditional 
in rendering. Eugene Higgins’ painting, 


“The Storm,” was as powerful artistically as, 
in a literary way, is “ Wuthering Heights.” 
Side by side with these vigorous works in 
the so-called modern manner hung and held 
their own because of inherent merit and 
pregnant beauty, a Still Life painting by 
Emil Carlsen, a portrait of Cass Gilbert, 
the distinguished architect and now presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, 
by Ernest L. Ipsen, and Robert Vonnoh’s 
portrait of Mrs. Vonnoh, well known for 
her fine work in sculpture. 

The prize awards in this exhibition in- 
cluded the first Altman prize to Ernest 
Lawson for his “ Hills in Winter”; the second 
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Altman prize to A. T. Hibbard for his 
“Snow Mantle’’; the first Hallgarten prize 
to Carl Lawless for his landscape “In the 
Mountains”; the second Hallgarten prize 
to Carl W. Peters for a painting entitled 
“Around the Bend”; the third Hallgarten 
prize to George Byron Browne for a still 
life, “Old Iron, Copper, Etc.’’; the Thomas 
B. Clarke prize to Alice Kent Stoddard for 
a picture of a girl, “Polly,” with pet cats; 
the Ellin P. Speyer Memorial prize to J. E. 
Costigan for a painting entitled “Spring- 
time.” The Saltus prize for sculpture went 
to Laura Gardin Fraser for a portrait. 
Turning back the pages of the catalogue 
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of this exhibition, the reviewer realizes how 
impossible it is to visualize for the reader 
the colorful effect of the collection as a 
whole or to more than indicate the trend 
of the showing. Whatever stigma may be 
associated with the word “academic” was 
certainly not in evidence here, and the 
atmosphere of boredom which has marked 
in recent years to some extent such show- 
ings had completely vanished. Instead there 
was variety, intense vitality, considerable 
strength and at the same time much real 
beauty. Of how many contemporary ex- 
hibitions can this be said? 
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To Wuat Extent May Tury Be Maper tro Serve Art TEACHING 


BY JULIUS MIHALIK 


ORKS of modern art play a great 

part in every-day life nowadays. 
They exert an increasing influence upon 
fine and applied arts and gradually assert 
themselves in exhibitions, where almost 
every tendency of the past and present is 
represented. One cannot deny their exist- 
ence any more. 

The passionate antagonism between the 
painting of the nineteenth century and the 
Modernism, over-emphasized by partisan- 
ship and hostility as well as enthusiasm and 
prejudice on both parts, gives way gradually 
to reasonable considerations. 

The time has come to consider from the 
impartial poimt of view of art teaching 
whether or not there are sound and reason- 
able principles in modern art. If so, the 
art teaching of the near past and the present 
time can be criticised constructively, which 
at its final consequence will mean the devel- 
opment and improvement of this cultural 
activity. 

To make our task easy, we might call 
the two antagonistic movements, Impression- 
ism and Post-Impressionism. The former 
includes the painting of the second half of 
the nineteenth century and the latter the 
reaction against it. 

Generally speaking, the essential principle 
of Impressionism is that it tries to represent 


nature as it seems to be at one particular 
moment, viewed from one particular point 
only. The attitude of the artist toward 
nature is in almost every respect similar 
to that of the photographic camera. The 
camera does not change its position, it 
catches the momentary effect; everything 
that comes within the rectangular shape of 
the sensitive film is taken. This is done 
with the utmost accuracy, no emphasis of 
line, or mass, or form is possible. It is a 
great help to science and art, as it has re- 
corded momentary effects never seen and 
revealed many facts never known before. 
The human eye works differently. Con- 
sciously or -not, our eyes are constantly 
moving while we behold an object. It is 
a strain upon them when we try to fix them 
upon an object immovably. And even if 
we try to visualize an object with one eye 
only, as, for instance, while looking through 
a keyhole, we will be surprised how different 
it looks from that produced by the camera. 
The clearness and distinctness of the object 
upon which we fix our eye is in an astonish- 
ing contrast to the haziness of the more 
distant objects we get into our field of vision. 
Human beings see the world outside of 
them with both eyes. The one eye per- 
spective which is that of the camera gives 
little or no information about depth, the 
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actual volume and form of the bodies in 
round. They are emphasized or concealed 
by the ever-changing lighting conditions, or 
distorted in a rather arbitrary way. They 
are subject to the same changes by the 
atmosphere, too. 

Summing up all this, we notice that, when 
observing nature in a similar way to that 
of the camera, we cannot neglect the play 
of light and the influence of the atmosphere. 
They became part or, very often, the main 
subject of painting. 

The situation is somewhat different with 
colors. Practical experiences in using pig- 
ment-colors resulted in the well-known prin- 
ciples of color theory. Their concise state- 
ment is briefly that delicate gradations can 
be produced by analogous, and strong con- 
trasts by complementary colors. Values 
and intensities help to emphasize the har- 
mony of said combinations. The adapta- 
tion of the color theory to the representation 
of nature results in the enhancement or 
oppression of graduations and contrasts of 
those colors which we actually observe. 
This theory, though very reasonable, does 
not consider at all the properties of the 
human eye to which the primaries are differ- 
ent from the pigment primaries (i.e., yellow, 
red, blue) and which receives color sensa- 
tions in such way that true value and in- 
tensity as well as changes due to the influ- 
ence of the adjoining color areas are recorded 
simultaneously. 

Nobody can deny that the camera view, 
the perspective and the color theory too, 
have helped art. Artists, who have founded 
their work upon these principles, have pro- 
duced works of art of lasting value. And 
we inevitably come to the conclusion that, 
if these are the only sound principles upon 
which art can be founded nowadays, the 
impressionistic movement represents the only 
possible development in art and any de- 
parture from these very principles is a 
failure. But looking back in the history 
of art, we will find that Egyptian art hasn’t 
the one point of view, Chinese painting 
does not know about our perspective; color 
combinations of the medieval times do not 
conform to the mentioned color theories. 
Moreover, we find that works of art of 
low and very highly developed cultural 
periods alike show a remarkable departure 
from nature. Yet all these are works of art. 
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The reason is obvious. Art is, and al- 
ways has been, the product of cooperation 
of man’s inner self and the visible world 
outside of him. As far as representation is 
concerned, it is nature perceived through 
the individual vision of the artist. The 
artist selects from nature that particular 
thing which fits his individual ability and 
preference and transforms it into the product 
of his own perception. As long as the human 
element and nature cooperate successfully, 
his work will be a work of art. This success 
does not depend on the choice of the sub- 
ject or on the proportion to which the 
individual self and nature take part in the 
production. In other words, it doesn’t 
make any difference whether the subject is 
an atmospheric effect or a harmony of 
colors or objects placed into the space, nor 
does the quality depend upon whether the 
work is pure representation or an abstract 
painting, realistic or Imaginary. Consider- 
ing this, the reasonable attitude of the spec- 
tator and the critic towards any work of 
art is this—understandimg of the artist’s 
intention. Personal preferences of the spec- 
tator are not deciding factors as to the qual- 
ity of the work. It can be judged from the 
point of view of the artist only. It is good 
if the artist expressed well what he wanted 
to express; it is not good if he did not succeed 
in that. 

Therefore, if Impressionists and Post-Im- 
pressionists say of each other that the work 
of their opponents is not art, they are both 
mistaken. They have to say that the atti- 
tude of the other towards nature’s phenom- 
ena, and the proportion of the human ele- 
ment in their work is different from that of 
their own. 

Opposing Impressionism, the Post-Impres- 
sionists say that nature has to be looked 
at by pure human vision, unhampered by 
any mechanical influence or scientific theory. 
Therefore the illusions of the human eye 
are just as important, as the accuracy of 
the camera is not. If, for instance, the 
human eye sees the edge of a dark surface 
put against a white background darker than 
the rest of it, this can be made into a feature 
of the painting. 

Post-Impressionism is concerned with the 
existence of objects in space, their volume, 
form, relation to each other. It maintains 
that light and dark are means to enhance 
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the volume of the bodies represented. They 
are not the incidental play of light upon the 
surface. The surroundings of the bodies 
serve the same idea. Hence the values of 
the background are very often changed, or 
adjusted to help to emphasize form and 
volume of the object represented. So it 
comes that we see a light, or dark, or colored 
outline playing part in enhancing form, or 
that the object emerges from a background 
which is utterly different from that which 
we actually observe. 

Coloring, too, serves purposes that are dif- 
ferent from those of Impressionism. | Either 
it is a help to express form more distinctly, 
or it has an emotional significance expressing 
certain moods, or it plays part in the organti- 
zation of the picture. This again involves 
very often a departure from nature’s phe- 
nomena. And not only that; it means a 
departure from color theories, which eventu- 
ally might interfere with the aims mentioned 
above. This, of course, leads to unusual, 
striking, even shocking effects. 

The distortions of lne and shape and 
volume and color have their explanation 
too. The visible world around us is com- 
posed of forms, volumes and colors. These 
are controlled by forees, which are hidden, 
latent, invisible, but manifest themselves 
in the appearance and grouping of the 
objects. If we look at nature from this 
angle, the range of mountains will manifest 
the presence of forces or the result of their 
action just as well as the growing plant or 
the racing horse. ‘To represent such forces 
means to make them visible by true form, 
volume, and color. ‘The human mind pro- 
duces such arrangements in composition and 
in design, where we come across such ex- 
pressions as symmetry, radiation, balance, 
which are founded on a geometrical basis 
and the lines of force, grace or beauty which 
have an emotional significance. These are 
the first steps towards the higher forms of 
organization. It has been applied in archi- 
tecture expressing rest, and sometimes in- 
tuitively in the painting of the past, but it 
is only the modern movement which has 
made the first attempts to work consciously 
towards this aim. 

The emphasis upon organization naturally 
involves the neglect of other qualities or 
the subordination of them to the main pur- 
pose. This is the main reason for abstrac- 
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tion, the lack of representational qualities 
concerning form and light and color, the 
distortion of these elements and the evident 
contradiction of them to established the- 
oretical principles. The human element 
enters into the work of organization when 
the bodies of the visible world are not 
grouped in such way that they merely 
represent what is before us. Any emphasis 
upon organization of any kind results in 
the distortion and adaptation of the objects 
into means of expression of the action of 
these forces. The representation of a se- 
quence of bulging masses on the surface 
of the ground in a landscape shows the 
action of the forces which have produced 
its shape. 

Summing up all, we might say that there 
are two fundamental tendencies in modern 
art which might serve the purposes of art 
teaching: one is observation of nature by 
pure human vision, unfettered by mechan- 
ical and scientific devices; and the other, 
subordination of light and dark, shape, 
volume and color to the purposes of the 
representation of the third dimension or 
that of organization. 


WILLIAM CLARK RICE 


On February 13, New York artists were 
shocked to hear of the death of William 
Clark Rice, mural painter, who was cut 
down in the midst of a promising and active 
career. The last piece of work to which he 
had devoted himself was a series of large 
panels illustrating the history of tavern life 
and hospitality in various countries and 
historic periods. ‘These have been mounted 
upon the walls of one of the lobbies of the 
Park Central Hotel on 7th Avenue at 55th 
Street, New York City. Among his other 
works are mural decorations in four public 
schools in New York, one The Jonas Bronck 
School; and in the Missouri Theatre, St. 
Louis. Mr. Rice was a pupil of George de 
Forest Brush and of the Art Students’ 
League, New York. He was a member of 
the Society of Mural Painters, the Art 
Students’ League and the Architectural 
League of New York. He is survived by 
his wife who, as Melanie Guttman, sang on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and by his daughter, Sylvia Noel Rice. 
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THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


HE NEW Pennsylvania Museum of Art 

was formally opened on the afternoon 
of March 26. Conceived twenty years ago, 
this Museum has been ten years in building. 
The actual cost of construction has been 
something more than ten million dollars, 
practically the same amount as was spent 
on the Nebraska State Capitol, the erection 
of which has occupied the same length of 
time. Both buildings are epoch-marking 
as works of art and as representing the ideals 
of the people. 

At the dedicatory exercises on the 26th 
there were four speakers. Mr. Eli K. Price, 
as Chairman of the Building Committee, 
formally turned the building over to the 
city to be tenanted by the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, which 
for over fifty years has occupied the old art 
museum at Memorial Hall in Fairmount 
Park and been custodian of works of art 
belonging to the city, and administered by 
the Park Commission; the speech of accept- 
ance was made by the Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper, formerly U. 8. Senator 
from Pennsylvania, representing the City 
and Park Commission; expression of appre- 
ciation and approval was given by the 
present Mayor of Philadelphia, Mr. Mackay; 
and finally Mr. Fiske Kimball, Director of 
the Museum, briefly described the plan of 
the Museum, the present exhibits and the 
proposed future development, paying tribute 
to his predecessors and to his staff. 


Mr. Price, who has consistently and _per- 
sistently promoted the Museum enterprise, 
and to whose vision and administrative 
ability its achievement is said to have been 
largely due, called attention to the fact that 
the City Government under five administra- 
tions had supported it, that no appropria- 
tion asked had been refused, and that in 
some instances greater sums had been given 
than were requested. He paid high tribute 
not only to the officials of the City Govern- 
ment for their cooperation but to the genius 
of the architects, Trumbauer, Borie and 
Zantzinger, to those whom they associated 
with them in their work, Paul Jennewein 
and John Gregory, sculptors, and Leon V. 
Solon, mural painter and decorator; to the 
contractors, and finally to the Director of 
the Museum, and his staff, all of whom had 
made, Mr. Price said, not only tangible 
contribution to the success of the whole, 
but through intelligence, sanity and pa- 
tience had achieved an almost unbelievable 
result. 

Senator Pepper in his address claimed 
that the opening of this Museum marked 
the death of provincialism in Philadelphia 
and established for all time a local center 
of cultural and artistic life for that city. 
He told how, when in 1860 the King of 
England (then Prince of Wales) visited the 
United States, he wrote home to his mother 
from Philadelphia that he had there been 
taken to see a great penitentiary and an 
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extensive lunatic asylum; and the Senator 
pointed out that the interest of the people 
of Philadelphia today was not, as perhaps 
then, so much the imprisonment of the body 
as the liberation of the mind, to which end 
the new Museum is purposed to serve. He 
said that we today still may have, however, 
a too restricted idea of beauty; that our 
tendency is in many instances, when visit- 
ing an art gallery, to snap on our artistic 
appreciation as we enter and to snap it off 
as we leave, and that what this Museum is 
meant to do is to show the people generally 
that art is related to every-day life, that it 
is not merely encompassed within the four 
walls of an art museum. 

Senator Pepper touched, too, upon the 
changed ideals of museum management. A 
museum, he said, is no longer a shell to be 
filled with exhibits to be examined curiously, 
but rather an instrument in uplifting the 
standard of civic life, a means to increase 
the joy of living. It should prove that 
beauty and fitness go hand in hand; it 
should evidence the unity of ideals of beauty 
throughout the ages; it should become a 
vital and transforming force through its 
educational contacts. It should—and_ it 
was his belief that this Museum would— 
not only enrich the life of the community 
but give it life more abundant. 

This new Museum stands on Fairmount, 
the Acropolis of Philadelphia, at the head 
of the new Parkway. from which it is ap- 
proached by a long broad flight of steps. 
The shape of the Museum is that of the 
letter E—a long, low structure with two 
equally important L’s. It is said to be the 
finest building in the Greek spirit in the 
modern world, and one may well believe it. 
Not only is it severely Greek in design but 
in manner of execution, curvature of wall 
lines, and in leaning columns. The material 
is Minnesota dolomite, cut from five strata 
—yellow, cream, grey-buff, grey-pink, and 
pale red—so assembled as to create a varied 
general impression of warm buff. On the 
entablatures, in the capitals of the columns 
and wherever else it could suitably be ap- 
plied, color has been used, not painted on 
but through the medium of vari-colored 
terra cotta. The roof, 4 acres in extent, 
is of blue-green and royal-blue tile, ridged 
with golden ornaments. The distance around 
the foundations is more than a half a mile; 
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the columns of its portals are over 64 feet 
high and their bases 814 feet in diameter. 
And yet, so perfect are the proportions of 
this gigantic building that it does not give 
an overpowering impression of size, and 
despite the use of strong color in its decora- 
tion there is no effect of garishness; instead 
there is great sense of refinement. 

The entire building, with its three floors, 
its enormous entrance pavilion and monu- 
mental staircase, is completed, but only a 
portion of it is ready for occupancy. This 
is the principal exhibition floor of the north 
wing, comprising ten rooms and eight gal- 
leries, the galleries running through the 
center, flanked by the rooms. 

The plan of this Museum is unique. On 
its main exhibition floor it will show, through 
a series of authentic rooms and limited ex- 
hibits, the pageant of the history of art 
from the earliest time to the present—will 
re-create, as it were, the atmosphere in 
which the art was produced and of the life 
lived contemporaneously. This display will 
be for the general public. On the floor 
below will be found study collections, while 
on the first floor will be administrative offices 
and classrooms. 

A foretaste is given of the way in which 
this plan will be carried out by the rooms 
and galleries now on display, where in suc- 
cession the visitor encounters the art of 
Italy, of the Low Countries, of France, of 
England and of America, not only paintings 
but works of sculpture, furniture, tapestry, 
weaving, gold and silversmithing belonging 
to that school. In connection with the 
English galleries are six notable English 
rooms of different periods; in connection with 
the American galleries, four American rooms 
of types not represented in the chain of 
old mansions in Fairmount Park which con- 
stitute the major units of the Museum’s 
American division. 

The inaugural exhibition (quoting from 
the Pennsylvania Museum’s Bulletin) in- 
cludes the paintings from rich collections 
bequeathed to the city by William P. Wil- 
stach, William L. Elkins, George W. Elkins, 
and John Howard McFadden, with objects 
from the many collections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. ‘This exhibition was de- 
signed in general to suggest the richness of 
Philadelphia collections in the fields of art 
included in the finished portion of the 
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ROOM FROM WRIGHTINGTON HALL, 


INGLAND, WITH PAINTINGS FROM THE McFADDEN 


COLLECTION AND CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Museum building, and to it the Trustee of 
the John G. Johnson collection has lent a 
number of its finest objects. Other Phila- 
delphia collectors have contributed, and 
from outside of Philadelphia have come 
some notable loans, such as the Thomas: B. 
Clarke collection of Early American Por- 
traits, never heretofore publicly shown in 
its entirety. 

These galleries and rooms have been ar- 
ranged with excellent taste and extraor- 
dinary skill, and they satisfy to an excep- 
tional degree aesthetic cravings. The Italian 
gallery, comprising paintings of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and furniture and 
objects of art of the same period, is a delight 
to the eye, a room in which one longs to 
linger. Here are paintings by Fra Angelico, 
by Botticelli, by Crivelli, by Correggio; 
Bellini’s magnificent “Portrait of a Doge”’; 
Pontormo’s Portrait of Alessandro dei Med- 
ici; a Portrait of a Gentleman by Veronese 
and a Portrait of a Gentleman by Moroni— 
works only equalled perhaps by portraits 
in the National Gallery, London. or in the 
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Italian National collections. And these are 
shown with the beautiful environment of 
the age in which they were produced— 
carved furniture, bronzes, tapestries, fabrics. 

Next the visitor passes into a room de- 
voted to the art of the Low Countries from 
the fifteen to the seventeenth centuries, and 
is entranced with paintings by Van Eyck, 
Memling, Van der Weyden, the great mas- 
ters—Rembrandt, Rubens, Hobbema, Ver- 
meer, de Hooch, Hals, Van Dyck. In this 
room one finds a most interesting group of 
blue and white polychrome Delft of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Next in succession is the gallery of French 
Art of the eighteenth century, in which 
are found five tapestries with scenes from 
the life of Don Quixote, from cartoons by 
Coypel, with borders designed by Desportes, 
woven by Cozette and Audran; and a mag- 
nificent set of Louis XVI sofas and chairs; 
from which one advances to the art of the 
nineteenth century, and even the twentieth, 
for here on the walls are shown paintings 
not only by Chardin, Corot, Ingres, Manet, 
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and Cezanne, but by Picasso, Van Gogh, 
Matisse—canonized by the Modernists. 

Here one turns into the wing and dis- 
covers the first of the period rooms—a 
room from Tower Hill, London, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. McIlhenny, a beau- 
tiful room, on the walls of which hang paint- 
ings by Romney, Opie, Gainsborough, Ho- 
garth and Hoppner, chiefly from the Elkins 
collections. In succession follow an oak 
room from Sutton Scarsdale, Derbyshire— 
one of the monumental houses of England, 
built in the year 1724, a house rich in asso- 
ciation, having at one time belonged to 
Richard Arkwright, son of the inventor of 
the spinning jenny, at his death the richest 
commoner in England. In this house he 
lived with his wife, Frances Kemble, sister 
of Mrs. Siddons, and aunt of Fanny Kemble. 
On the chimney breast in this room hangs 
Romney’s portrait of Lady Grantham, and 
on either side Romney’s “Mrs. Crouch” 
and Reynolds’ “Master Bunbury.” Here, 
too, are to be found Raeburn’s superb por- 
trait of Alexander Shaw and Harlow’s pic- 
turesque group portraits, “The Leader 
Children” and “The Misses Leader.” The 
room is furnished with Queen Anne and 
early Georgian walnut. 

There are other rooms—one from Wright- 
ington Hall, Lancashire, 1748, with furni- 
ture of the Chippendale period; two from 
Sutton Scarsdale, 1724, strictly in the aca- 
demic tradition of Inigo Jones. In all of 
these rooms there are beautiful examples of 
furniture, and on the walls are displayed the 
superb examples of the great English school 
of portraiture belonging to the McFadden 
Collection and seen as perbaps they have 
not been seen before for many many years 
and as they could never be seen in the 

ordinary gallery. 
~ Then come the American rooms—one 
from “The Treaty House,” Upminster, Es- 
sex, built about 1740, with woodwork in 
the style established by William Kent, the 
famous disciple of the Earl of Burlington, 
and with an overmantel surrounded by a 
rich drapery carved in wood—very extraor- 
dinary; a hall from the Muller House, Mill- 
bach, Pennsylvania, 1752, with its great 
fireplace spanned by a moulded oak beam, 
and furnished in the characteristic style of 
early Pennsylvania; a bedroom from the 
house at Millbach; a drawing room from 
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the Powel House, Philadelphia, 1768, a 
house much frequented by Washington while 
Commander-in-Chief and President, in the 
style of the Philadelphia Chippendale, with 
a beautiful decorated plaster ceiling; a room 
from the Ezekiel Hersey Derby House, 
Salem, 1799, the sole surviving example of 
the collaboration of Charles Bulfinch, archi- 
tect, and Samuel McIntire, woodcarver, of 
Salem. 

A unique method of installing these rooms 
has been followed, a method which keeps 
the room with its openings intact and does 
not interfere with the orderliness of the 
facade of the building. Also, an entirely 
new method of lighting has been successfully 
evolved by the Nela Electrical Company 
of Cleveland, a method better, it would 
seem, than any yet employed for museum 
lighting. In most instances this method 
makes use of a dropped, false ceiling which 
takes away from the usual objectionable 
lightness of the skylight and yet provides 
overhead lighting. 

In order to carry out its educational pro- 
gramme, which includes the installation of 
twenty-seven additional period rooms, the 
Pennsylvania Museum is now seeking an 
endowment of 1,850,000. Of this, $1,- 
000,000 is needed to carry out the plan of 
exhibition, and $850,000 for educational en- 
dowment. Toward this initial fund the 
General Education Board, founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, has offered $350,000, on 
condition that the public subscribe the 
balance. This is the first time this Board 
has ever made a gift to a museum of art, 
and it was made because of the unique 
educational plan and opportunity offered. 

In one of the Museum’s recent publica- 
tions defining “A Living Museum,” the 
following excellent summary is to be found: 

“Theoretically, a museum should satisfy 
the craving for a place where every man may 
live among treasures and share with his 
community the pride of possession. Prac- 
tically, a museum has often been an ill con- 
trived and ill stocked warehouse, where few 
can feel anything but weariness and con- 
fusion. But a museum that really serves 
its purpose gives an opportunity for enjoying 
the highest privileges of wealth and leisure 
to all those people who have cultivated 
tastes but not the means of gratifying them. 
Such a service is particularly important in 
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a civilization which by compulsory schooling of beauty and at the same time of crystalliz- 
develops in its citizens tastes that are far ing their civic pride in a high form of serv- 
beyond the means of all but a very few. ice to the community.” What could be 
These few, in turn, should find in a museum _ better? 

the best means of gratifying their own love L. M. 
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A KNIGHT IN ARMOR 


BY 
ALBRECHT DURER 


EMERY BEQUEST, CINCINNATI MUSEUM 


Courtesy, Grand Central Art Galleries 
MRS. PETER ARRINGTON 


JULIUS ROLSHOVEN 


A NOTABLE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 


At THE GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES, New York 


AN EXHIBITION of “Distinguished Por- 
traits of Women” by painters of 
note was beld in the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York, from March 10 to 
24 under the auspices of the Spence Alumnae 
Society and for the benefit of the Spence 
Baby Nursery. This exhibition, which at- 
tracted wide and favorable attention, com- 
prised 122 exhibits, paintings and works in 
sculpture, lent by their owners, and gave 
evidence that the art of portrait painting 
is still very much alive. What is more, it 
showed that our American portrait painters 
of today stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the best, for included in this exhibition were 
portraits by such well known foreign painters 
as de Laszlo, Orpen, Zuloaga, Zorn and 
Savely Sorin. 


Among the works by American portrait 
painters of note were several familiar through 
reproduction; for instance, Sargent’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Fiske Warren and daughter; 
Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of Mrs. Jonathan 
Bulkley and daughter; John W. Alexander’s 
portrait of Mrs. William T. Carter; Louis 
Betts’ portrait of Miss Prendergast; Jean 
MacLane’s portrait of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond and her little daughter, Rachel. 
Among the later and less well known works 
were Leopold Seyftert’s portrait of his wife 
and sons; Albert Herter’s portrait of Mrs. 
Shepard Krech, Julius Rolshoven’s portrait 
of Mrs. Peter Arrington of North Carolina 
and Walter L. Clark’s portrait of Miss 
Marjorie Willis, which are reproduced here- 
with. 
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Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries 


MRS. SHEPARD KRECH 


BY 
ALBERT HERTER 


SHOWN IN EXHIBITION OF DISTINGUISHED PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


Courlesy Grand Central Arl Galleries 


MISS MARJORIE WILLIS 


BY 
WALTER L. CLARK 


SHOWN IN EXHIBITION OF DISTINGUISHED PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 
GRAND C 


TRAL ART GALLERIES, NEW YORK 
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IN REBUTTAL 


In a recent editorial in the English Studzo, 
which on this side of the Atlantic is now 
entitled Creative Art, Rockwell Kent makes 
some pungent suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the greatest of our museums of art. 
In the first place he recommends ‘“‘an in- 
vestigation with the picturesque possibili- 
ties of legal action” concerning the expendi- 
ture of trust funds by the “old dodos”’ in 
control, and in case it be found that the 
funds have not been properly spent he rec- 
ommends “‘turning over the entire business 
to a responsible trust company with no 
restrictions upon its activity but that it 
buy such art as will increase in value.” 
He even tells how this result may be ac- 
complished. To act as a director of a 
museum should, one must be “especially 
keen on buying things of which one does 
not approve.” Thus would come into being, 
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according to Mr. Rockwell Kent, “‘a museum 
to play a part in the creative activity of its 
time, a factor in contemporary culture and 
a contributor to the great and growing 
grandeur of New York.” Let us envision 
the working out of this plan dramatically: 


Act I. Scene—The office of the President 
of one of the leading Trust Companies of 
New York. The President is seen seated 
at his desk scanning a financial bulletin. 
An office boy enters, lays a card before him. 
The President nods consent, takes off bis 
glasses, awaits his caller. Enter the Director 
of the greatest of our museums. Under the 
impression that advice is desired in regard 
to the investment of the millions recently 
bequeathed to the museum, the financier 
directs conversation along these channels; 
but he is soon set right. The Museum 
Director informs him that, having given the 
matter very careful consideration, his Board 
of Trustees has decided to follow Mr. Rock- 
well Kent’s editorial recommendations, and 
that the purpose of his visit is to place in 
the hands of this Trust Company hence- 
forth the purchase of works for the Museum’s 
permanent collection. Art has become a 
matter of business, and business acumen is 
all that is required for the administration 
of art funds. Those who have long been 
associated with art museums are tainted 
by a love of art, art appreciation being 
contagious—therefore it has become neces- 
sary to seek outside assistance. ‘The Trust 
Officer, after brief consideration, and agree- 
ment concerning retaining fee and com- 
missions, accepts the obligation. The Mu- 
seum Director is bowed out. 

Curtain. 


Act II. The Officers of the Trust Com- 
pany are assembled in their Board Room 
for the purpose of examining certain works 
of art offered to the Museum for purchase. 
Painting after painting is placed on an easel 
and carefully scrutinized. The works are 
by contemporary artists unknown to fame; 
therefore in all probability ‘best sellers” 
in the future. In each case vote is taken, 
not concerning the quality of the work, but 
to ascertain whether any member of the 
Committee finds anything in the work to 


like. If so, a single dissenting ballot causes 
rejection. There is occasional delay in the 
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matter of placing some of the pictures cor- 
rectly on the easel, for it is difficult to tell, 
when no arrow is given as indication, which 
is top and which is bottom. But, after all, 
this is of no great consequence. Delay in 
one instance is caused by untoward circum- 
stance—a painting is shown and voted upon 
unanimously—no one favors it—no one finds 
in it anything whatsoever to admire—but 
when the order for payment is to be made 
out it is discovered that the artist had for 
a few months studied at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, hence his work is auto- 
matically rejected. The paintings being 
disposed of, a bust is brought on. “‘Is this 
sculpture?”’ someone asks, and the latest 
dictionary is consulted. According to it, 
sculpture is “‘a representation of a natural 
object.” Obviously this is not sculpture. 
Therefore it is approved. 


Curtain. 


Act III. Ten years later. Scene—Court 
room. The case of The Public versus the 
Officers of the Trust Company is called. 
Claim has been made, after investigation, of 
misappropriation of public funds in the 
purchase of works of art for the greatest 
of our museums—works which have not 
increased in value, works which have, The 
Public claims, no element of beauty to rec- 
ommend them. ‘The trial proceeds. Both 
sides are heard; the jury withdraws, and in 
five minutes returns with a verdict of 
“ouilty.” The court pronounces judgment. 
Each of the officers of the Trust Company 
is condemned to spend one month in solitary 
confinement with the works the purchase of 
which he has approved. After consultation 
with the defendants the lawyer for the de- 
fense requests “the mercy of the court.” 
By common consent the defendants, he ex- 
plains, ask that the sentence be altered to 
“death in the chair’’—more rapid and there- 
fore more merciful. 

Curtain. 


THE COMING CONVENTION 


There is every promise of a large attend- 
ance at the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Arts to be 
held in Washington at the Mayflower Hotel, 
May 16, 17 and 18. Plans for the meetings 
are now practically complete. 
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Delegates will not only have the pleasure 
and privilege of visiting the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art and inspecting the lately installed 
W. A. Clark Collection, but will also have 
opportunity to see for the first time the 
George Hewitt Myers Textile Collection, 
installed in Mr. Myers’ private gallery; and 
the Tri-Unit exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
which includes contemporary American 
paintings, a group of American Old Masters, 
and a collection giving a survey of French 
painting from Chardin to Derain. Most 
fortunately, also, at this time there will be 
on view at the Library of Congress the not- 
able exhibition of French etchings, litho- 
graphs and engravings shown last summer 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum in Lon- 
don and sent to this country by the Associa- 
tion Francaise d’Expansion et d’Echanges 
Artistiques of Paris. It will be shown in 
this country under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts at the same time 
that an exhibition of American etchings, 
assembled by the Federation, is to be shown 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. In 
order to allow ample time to visit these 
various collections no session will be held 
on the afternoon of Thursday, May 17. 
Arrangements have been made, however, for 
Round Table Dinners for Art Museum 
Workers on the evening of Wednesday, 
May 16, and for those interested in School 
Arts on the following evening. The closing 
banquet will be given at the Mayflower 
Hotel this year, in conjunction with the 
American Association of Museums.  Not- 
able speakers are assured. 


OUR AMERICAN SPORTS EXHIBIT 


The American exhibit to be shown in 
connection with the Ninth Olympiad which 
will be held in Amsterdam this summer, 
consists chiefly of sculpture and architectural 
design, and was assembled by Mr. Alexander 
B. Trowbridge, Director of the American 
Federation of Arts. 

Among the sculptors represented are Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, both Mr. and Mrs. 
James Earle Fraser, Chester Beach, Hermon 
A. MacNeil, Hunt Diederich, Paul Manship, 
Tait McKenzie, Andrew O’Connor, Abas- 
tenia St. Leger Eberle, Evelyn Longman, 
Janet Scudder, Robert Aitken and Carl C. 


Mose. Barnard College generously lent 
the original bronze, “Spirit of Barnard 
Greek Games” by Chester Beach, one of 
the most important works of this sort pro- 
duced in this country. Tait McKenzie is 
perhaps of all most largely represented, con- 
tributing panels in relief showing runners, 
“Brothers of the Wind” and panels showing 
football scenes—‘The Blocked Line Play” 
and “The Punt,” also “The Onslaught” 
(football scrimmage) and, in the round, 
“Modern Discus Thrower,” ““The Sprinter,” 
and “The Plunger.” Dr. McKenzie is, of 
course, the leading exponent of sports in 
art. It is interesting to note that included 
in the collection is J. Q. A. Ward’s “Indian 
Hunter with Dog,” in Central Park, New 
York, modelled full size in 1864, and wit- 
nessing to a first effort on the part of an 
American sculptor to turn from classic ideals 
and utilize a native theme; and also Paul 
Manship’s recent interpretation of a similar 
subject for placement in a Park in Minne- 
apolis. At the same time the collection will 
embrace not only traditional works but 
works in the modern mode; for example, 
Hunt Diederich’s “Polo Players.” 

Among the painters who have made con- 
tribution to this exhibition are KE. Irving 
Couse, Childe Hassam, Hayley Lever, Jonas 
Lie and Carl Rungius. 

The architectural showmg will embrace 
designs for stadiums, country clubs and 
other buildings for sport purposes. 


NOTES 


Hagerstown, Maryland, is 
AN ART MUSEUM to have a Museum of Fine 
GivEN To Arts. It will be the gift 
HAGERSTOWN, of Mrs. William H. Singer, 
MARYLAND Jr., the wife of the well- 
known American landscape 
painter. Announcement of the gift, which 
includes a collection of paintings, sculpture 
and other works of art assembled by Mr. 
and Mrs. Singer in Europe, was made in 
March, when Mr. Singer held an exhibition 
of his work in New York. Mrs. Singer is 
a native of Hagerstown; Mr. Singer comes 
from Pittsburgh. They have lived abroad 
for some years, however, and now make 
their home in Norway. 
No site has as yet been selected for the 
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Museum, but it will probably, it is said, be 
in the city park. Plans are being drawn 
for the building by a New York architect 
and will be subject to the approval of a 
local committee, as well as of the donor. 
The building, it is understood, will be of 
classic design and will be planned to permit 
the addition of harmonious units. The 
main unit, when completed, will house the 
Singer collection, but it is hoped that other 
public-spirited citizens will later make gifts. 
The Singers have acquired not only works 
by foreigners but by contemporary American 
artists, and included in the Singer collection 
are works by Childe Hassam, Willard Met- 
ealf, Will S. Robinson, Paul Bartlett and 
others. 

It is their hope, through the establishment 
of this Museum, to increase not only knowl- 
edge but appreciation of art. It is epoch- 
marking, inasmuch as Hagerstown is a small 
city in a class which, up to the present time, 
has not, in most instances, been able to 
afford an art museum of this type. The 
gift is again evidence of the generosity of 
the art collector, the art lover, and also of 
the fulfillment of the prophecy that the day 
will come when a city without an art museum 
will be as rare as is one today without a 
public library. 


An interesting celebration 

ANNAPOLIS is being planned by St. 
PICTURESQUELY John’s College, Annapolis, 

CELEBRATES Maryland, to be held on 

May 15, when the town 
will become as far as possible the Annapolis 
of Colonial days. This will commemorate 
the historic Annapolis Convention of 1786. 
President and Mrs. Coolidge will be in at- 
tendance, as well as, it is hoped, the gov- 
ernors of the thirteen original states, and 
other distinguished personages. 

The presidential party will arrive about 
three o’clock in the afternoon and will be 
met on the outskirts of Annapolis by a 
committee headed by Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond and the mayor of the town, who will 
deliver an address of welcome. A tally-ho 
with four horses and outriders to announce 
to Annapolis that the President and_ his 
lady are coming will be in readiness at the 
meeting place outside the city. A detach- 
ment of Maryland Cavalry will precede the 
tally-ho, in which President and Mrs. Cool- 
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idge will ride to the old State House where 
they will be greeted by the Governor of 
Maryland. 

A unique feature of the celebration will 
be a visit to the historic houses of Annapolis, 
in each of which will be found living im- 
personations of the original owners. At 
the Hammond-Harwood House the party 
will be met by impersonators of Matthias 
Hammond, great-uncle of John Hays Ham- 
mond, and builder of the mansion, and then 
introduced to Mr. Buckland, architect of 
the house. In the dining room George 
Washington, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Tench Tilghman, Mr. Paca, and other Mary- 
land celebrities will be seated around a table 
with their long pipes. ‘The impersonators 
of these men will in some instances be their 
descendants, who will wear costumes ac- 
tually worn by their grandfathers. In the 
dining room “Matthias” will introduce the 
party to the wives of the Colonial gentle- 
men. In the ballroom a group of children 
in Colonial costume will present a quaint 
program of dances to the accompaniment 
of a spinet, while negro mammies will wait 
nearby for their charges. In the kitchen 
will be an old negro cook and butler, busy 
at the fireplace. “Mr. Hammond”? will 
introduce the personages to the President, 
and “Mr. Buckland” will explain the archi- 
tecture of the bouse. 

A somewhat similar program will be ob- 
served at the Brice House. 

Supper will be served in the dining hall 
of St. John’s College, after which a Colonial 
Ball will be held in McDowell Hall, where 


both Lafayette and Washington were enter- 
tained. 

In the morning there will be athletic 
events based upon those of a hundred years 
ago, and boat races in the harbor, only the 
old types of boats being used. Street criers, 
a May Pole dance in the garden of the 
Hammond-Harwood House, and persons in 
the costumes of the times walking along the 
streets will give realism to the picture. 


The cause for the restriction 


LEGISLATION of outdoor advertising gains 
AND THE an ever-increasing number 
BILLBOARDS of adherents. Bills have 


recently been introduced in 
the legislative bodies of two states, to com- 
bat the billboard nuisance. In Massachu- 
setts a bill presented to the General Court, 
fostered by the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association and supported by eivic bodies 
throughout the state, according to a bulletin 
of that organization, would enable the state 
to zone the highways, by using the powers 
long exercised by cities and towns. It 
would restrict the use of premises bordering 
on and within 500 feet of all state highways, 
in such sections as are not already super- 
vised by zoning systems of some type. 

This bill was the direct result of the rapid 
deterioration of the Mohawk Trail, following 
its development (chiefly with state funds) 
to make accessible to the residents of and 
visitors to Massachusetts, the finest natural 
scenery in that state. But except within 
the State Forest, the traveler over the 
Mohawk Trail finds himself running a gaunt- 
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let of hot-dog stands and poster exhortations 
to purchase something. Individual greed 
is reaping the benefit of the taxpayers’ money 
used to develop the highway. 

In New York, two bills have lately been 
introduced in the state legislature, one by 
Senator J. Griswold Webb, the other by 
Assemblyman Posthauer. Both are receiv- 
ing the active support of the National 
Committee for Restriction of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, which has published interesting 
bulletins embodying these bills. The first 
of them would impose a tax of five cents per 
square foot on all advertising signs visible 
from state and county highways, outside 
of incorporated villages. The second would 
prohibit advertising signs within 150 feet of 
any intersection or curve, and all which 
obstruct the view of the highway. This 
latter bill has also been introduced in the 
state senate, as its primary purpose is to 
provide safety from motor accidents. 

Towns in New York have already been 
given the power to zone town areas outside 
the boundaries of cities and villages, and 
also “to regulate and control the erection, 
construction and use in, upon and near 
streets and other public places, of billboards 
and other advertising media.” 

The organized outdoor advertising in- 
dustry has for some years been committed 
to restriction of boards to “commercial 
districts” under its interpretation of the 
latter as “corporate limits or populated 
areas adjacent to cities or towns.” But 
Mr. Albert S. Bard, counsel for the National 
Committee for Restriction of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, points out that this “interpreta- 
tion” has considerable latitude, as the “cor- 
porate limits” of New York City, for ex- 
ample, include Riverside Drive and Central 
Park, while “adjacent districts” to any city, 
would in such a populous state as New York, 
take in most of Long Island and Westchester 
County, its most beautiful and_ historic 
sections. 

At the time of going to press, the legisla- 
tive measures described above had not been 
acted upon. But those interested in con- 
serving the beauty of the landscape for the 
enjoyment of the public in general, will 
await their outcome with keen interest. Suc- 
cess of the measures will encourage sup- 
porters to continue the struggle; failure will 
only cause them to redouble their efforts. 
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The Metropolitan Museum 
AT THE of Art is making use of the 
METROPOLITAN radio in connection with its 
MUSEUM educational work. During 
March and April eight talks 
were given by members of the Museum staff 
and others from Station WOR. Four of 
these talks were by Mr. Huger Elliott, 
Director of Educational Work at the Mu- 
seum, who spoke twice on the Museum and 
its Collections, once on “Egyptian Art as 
an Expression of Egyptian Life,” and once 
on “How the Chinese Artist Looked at 
Nature.’”’ Among the other subjects pre- 
sented were “Art in Daily Use,” by Mr. 
Richard F. Bach; ‘‘The Armor of Famous 
Men,” by Mr. Stephen V. Grancsay; and 
“The Museums and the Schools,” by Ethel- 
wyn Bradish. The series will be concluded 
on May 2 with an address on The American 
Wing, by Mr. Elliott. 

A series of free symphony concerts, under 
the direction of Mr. David Mannes, has 
also been given at the Museum this season 
for the tenth time. The last of these con- 
certs were given on four evenings in March 
and were preceded, as usual, by talks on 
the program by Mr. Thomas Whitney Sur- 
ette. These concerts have been made pos- 
sible by contributions from public-spirited 
individuals and from foundations, and are 
attended by large audiences of eager listeners. 
The concerts in March were given through 
the medium of a contribution from the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, which has 
made similar gifts in former years. 

Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Alan Reed Priest as 
Curator of the Department of Far Eastern 
Art at the Museum, to succeed Mr. Bosch 
Reitz, who resigned this position a year 
ago. Mr. Priest graduated from Harvard 
in 1920, since which time he has made a 
special study of Oriental Art. In 1924 he 
went to China, where he remained until a 
few months ago, first as a member of the 
Fogg Museum Expedition, and later inde- 
pendently as a student of his subject. He 
has spent the past two years in Peking, 
studying both the arts and the language of 
the country. 

Two paintings by American artists have 
been purchased for the Museum’s perma- 
nent collection from the Hearn Fund and 
are now on view in the Gallery of Recent 
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Accessions. These are a winter landscape, 
“Zeke’s House,” by Daniel Garber, and a 

: 5 ee 66 »” “ 
portrait of a young girl, “Polly,” by Eugene 
Speicher. 


An interesting exhibition of 

FROM BOKHARA Costume Art was shown at 

TO BROADWAY the Art Center, New York, 

from March 20 to 31, set- 

ting forth a brilliant array of the native 
costumes of those of many different lands 
and ages. Among these a group of Persian, 
Indian and Bokharan robes were particu- 
larly handsome. ‘There were a number of 
seventeenth century Italian bodices and 
gowns; Viennese costumes, including men’s 
court coats, of about 1775; and a collection 
of embroidered waistcoats of the eighteenth 
century, several of which formerly belonged 
to David Garrick. Other interesting fea- 
tures of the exhibition were a group of 
Roumanian, Tunisian and Greek bridal 
gowns; Hungarian, Bulgarian and Albanian 


peasant gala costumes; Russian peasant cos- 
tumes of the early nineteenth century; 
costumes of Japanese Noh Dancers; Cos- 
tumes of Palestine and Syria; Thibetan cos- 
tumes, including a ceremonial dress; French 
gowns of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; Pueblo Indian ceremonial robes; and 
American gowns of the period from 1830 to 
1870. These last were shown on manne- 
quins of an unusual type which were designed 
and executed at the Neighborhood Play- 
house. 

With this exhibition were shown costume 
drawings by Robert Edmond Jones, Norman 
Bel Geddes, Aline Bernstein, Esther Peck, 
Lee Simonson and others; also costumed 
dolls, jewelry, textiles and documents. 

The exhibition was set forth under the 
auspices of the Costume Museum Associa- 
tion of New York and was assembled in 
part from the private collections of officers 
and members of this Association, among 
them Miss Irene Lewisohn, President; Mr. 
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Lee Simonson, Vice-President, and Mrs. 
Aline Bernstein, Secretary. The purpose 
of its showing was to demonstrate the 
possibilities latent in the establishment of 
a permanent museum of costume in New 
York City. Such institutions have existed 
iu Europe for years and are believed to have 
exerted a valuable influence on European 
designers. 


A project has recently been 

MEMORIAL TO placed on foot by the archi- 
LouIs H. — tects of Chicago to erect a 
SULLIVAN monument to the late Louis 

H. Sullivan, one of the 

most gifted and original of our American 
architects, whose death occurred in 1925. 
This monument will mark the grave of Mr. 
Sullivan in Graceland Cemetery, and will 
be of granite in the decorative style, ex- 
pressive of the philosophy to which he gave 
expression. On it will be placed some ac- 
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count of his life and a brief record of his 
achievements and some suggestion of his 
influence. It is to be designed by George 
Elmslie, for many years associated with Mr. 
Sullivan in his work. 

Thomas E. Tallmadge, who is Chairman 
of the Committee under whose auspices 
this memorial will be erected, has paid the 
following beautiful tribute to Mr. Sullivan, 
which was published in a recent issue of 
The Leaflet of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects: “In the 
three years that have passed since Sullivan’s 
death, his fame has constantly grown. His 
genius is now unquestioned, and time has 
begun to raise him to his place with the 
immortals. Architecture since the World 
War has embarked on a new era and has 
begun to express itself in forms and speak 
with a language moulded more nearly to 
the heart of America. ‘To this new destiny 
Sullivan, with the zeal of the prophet and 
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the courage of the adventurer, pointed the 
way. By his architectural works, great in 
scope and power; by his drawings, unsur- 
passed in beauty and originality; by his 
writings, rich in poetry and truth; by his 
teaching, persuasive and eloquent; and by 
his philosophy, where in three words, ‘Form 
follows Function,’ he summed up all truth 
in Art, Sullivan has earned his place as 
one of the greatest architectural forces in 
America.” 


Delegates to the Conven- 
SCULPTURE IN tion of the American Fed- 
THE OPEN AIR, eration of Arts in Washing- 
PHILADELPHIA ton in May will do well to 
arrange to stop in Philadel- 
phia en route either coming or going, in 
order to see not only the new Pennsylvania 
Museum, lately opened, but to visit the 
exhibition of Sculpture - in - the - Open - Air, 
which will be held in Rittenhouse Square 
from May 5 throughout the month. This 
exhibition, which has been held for four 
previous seasons, is set forth at a time when 
nature supplies a most beautiful settmg and 
background. 

The exhibition is sponsored by the Art 
Alliance of Philadelphia, the Curtis Institute 
of Music, the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion and the Penn Athletic Club. Prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200 will be awarded, as 
well as the Gold Medal of the Garden Club 
of America, the last for the best decorative 
group or single figure suitable for a garden. 

These exhibitions of Sculpture-in-the 
Open-Air undoubtedly not only do much to 
bring all classes of people into close and 
intimate contact with the best work of 
contemporary artists, but illustrate strik- 
ingly the best manner to place sculpture in 
gardens and other outdoor settings. During 
the period of the exhibition various special- 
ists have been invited to deliver addresses 
on modern sculpture, its meaning and uses, 
especially in relation to gardens, parks and 
public squares. 

At the same time that this exbibition is 
being shown out of doors several of the 
galleries of the Art Alliance will be hung 
with the annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and the T-Square Club, while 
in another there will be shown a group of 
paintings by Cecilia Beaux. 


It is interesting to know that Willam 
Penn established Rittenhouse Square as one 
of the original parks in the plan of Phila- 
delphia, and throughout all periods of the 
city’s development it has been the center 
and distinguishing point of the fashionable 
residential section. It bears the name of 
the first American astronomer, David Rit- 
tenhouse, who was also, it will be remem- 
bered, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


At the Art Institute of 
IN THE Chicago there has lately 
ART INSTITUTE, been opened a new Vene- 
CHICAGO tian Gallery, wherein is to 
be seen a notable exhibition 
of paintings by famous Venetian masters. 
A number of these paintings have been lent 
by private collectors in Chicago, others 
selected from the Museum’s collections. A 
fine example of Titian’s work, ‘‘ Danae,” 
has been lent by Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Spaulding. There is “The Magdalen with 
the Alabaster Box” by Moretto, lent by 
Mr. William QO. Goodman, and “Portrait 
of Lodovico Madruzzo” by Moroni, lent 
by Mr. Charles H. Worcester. Other im- 
portant paintings included in the exhibition 
are “The Baptism of Clorinda” by Tinto- 
retto, lent by Mr. Frank G. Logan; “‘Ma- 
donna with Saints” by Veronese, also lent 
by Mr. Howard Spaulding; “Diana at the 
Bath” by Amigoni, lent by Mrs. Oliver 
Dennett Grover; “The Institution of the 
Rosary” and ““Madonna with St. Dominic 
and St. Hyacmth” by Tiepolo, from the 
Martin A. Ryerson Collection. Of particu- 
lar interest, also, are the four great paintings 
illustrating Tasso’s “Rinaldo and Armida”’ 
by Tiepolo, bequeathed to the Art Institute 
by the late James Deering. This exhibition, 
which opened early in March, will continue 
for a period of six months. 

The International Water Color Exhibi- 
tion opened at the Art Institute of Chicago 
on March 29. It contains 494 exhibits, 
123 of which are from Europe. Among 
the English exhibitors are such well-known 
aquarellists as R. J. Enraght Moony, W. 
Russell Flint, Julius Delbos, James McBey 
(with 8), Maxwell Armfield, Frederick Victor 
Poole, Leonard Richmond, Charles Shannon, 
William Walcot. Among the French ex- 
hibitors men of international fame who are 
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exhibiting include Aristide Maillol, with 
three entries, Charles Dufresne, Charles 
Despiau, Edouard Debourg, Leon Drivier, 
Paul Signac, Susanne Valadon. Among the 
Germans, easily recognized for their im- 
portance, are the names of Raoul Frank, 
Carl Schwalbach, Adalbert Holzer, Hans 
Neumann, Conrad Westpfahl. Hungary is 
represented by Miklos Gaspar and Emil 
Lahner; Poland by Ole Liewlt, and Russia 
by Boris Anisfeld, Nicolai Fechin, and V. 
Pavlosky. Spain has but one exhibitor, 
Mariolo. The United States is well repre- 
sented by its leading colorists, and their 
range extends from the marked individual- 
ism of John Marin and Paul Gill to the 
almost uncanny realism of Rutherford Boyd. 
Old favorites charm again with their subtle 
color, superb drawing and smart design. 
John F. Carlson, John E. Costigan, George 
Elmer Browne, Charles W. Hawthorne, W. 
Emerton Heitland, Jean MacLane, H. Dud- 
ley Murphy, are among these. Prizes 
awarded in this exhibition were as follows: 
The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal 
with $600 to John Whorf, of Boston, for his 
painting “The Bather”; the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan Medal with $300 to Aiden 
L. Ripley, of Boston, for “Swedish Peasant 
Girls”; the William H. Tuthill Prize of 
$100 to Leonard Richmond, of London, for 
“Old Houses, Verona.” 

The exhibition will continue until May 6. 

Opening concurrently with this exhibition 
and continuing to the same closing date is 
an interesting exhibition of modern European 
sculpture. This consists of about sixty 
works by sculptors who have become leaders 
in their respective countries. These are 
Frank Dobson of England, Herman Haller 
of Switzerland; George Kolbe of Germany; 
Aristide Maillol of France; Ivan Mestrovic 
of Jugo-Slavia and Carl Milles of Sweden. 
This exhibition was assembled by Mr. A. C. 
Goodyear, a Trustee of the Albright Art 
Gallery of Buffalo, and had a first showing 
in that museum last Fall. 

In connection with the recent exhibition 
of works by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, 
which closed at the Art Institute late in 
March, the Municipal Art League Purchase 
prize of $500 was awarded to a painting by 
John F. Stacey, entitled ‘‘Connecticut 
Acres.” This painting was selected by 
vote of members of the League, and will 
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be added to the League’s permanent collec- 
tion. This group also selected a painting 
by Carl C. Preussl, “Lagoons of Venice,” 
to be given to the public high school of 
Chicago which won the essay contest relat- 
ing to the exhibition. The City of Chicago, 
through its committee known as the Com- 
mission for the Encouragement of Local 
Art, purchased fourteen paintings from this 
exhibition for distribution among the schools 
of the city. Among these are works by 
G. Ames Aldrich, Charles P. Kallgore, Paul- 
ine Palmer, J. Jeffrey Grant, Francis Chapin, 
Carl Wuermer and Paul Trebilecock. The 
Gold Medal of the Association of Chicago 
Painters and Sculptors, offered to the member 
of their organization showing the most meri- 
torious work in this exhibition, was awarded 
to Rudolph Ingerle for a group of paintings. 

The famous Mosle collection of rare 
Japanese prints is now open to the public 
in the newly decorated galleries in Hutch- 
inson Wing of the Art Institute. These 
galleries have been prepared especially for 


this collection, the walls having been tinted | 


in silver and orange, with a deep cream 
ground, to serve as a fitting background for 
the delicate colors in the prints. 

Drawings and lithographs by William 
Rothenstein, the well-known English artist, 
were shown in the Print Galleries of the Art 
Institute immediately after the close of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers’ exhibition. 
These drawings were principally portraits 
of famous people, among them H. G. Wells, 
Ellen Terry, George Bernard Shaw, Max 
Beerbohm, Thomas Hardy, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Ivan Mestrovic, and the Indian poet, 
Tagore. 


The University of Oregon 
AN ART MUSEUM has announced that plans 
FOR THE are completed for the con- 
UNIVERSITY struction of the first unit 
OF OREGON of the art museum to be 
erected on its campus as a 
memorial to its former president, the late 
Prince L. Campbell. This building, which 
will be called the Prince L. Campbell Me- 
morial Art Museum, will be of Romanesque 
architecture, with an exterior finish of tapes- 
try brick with stone and terra cotta trim- 
mings. It will stand on the east side of 
the grand concourse leading to the Univer- 
sity’s auditorium, 


: 
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The first unit of the Museum will include 
a memorial court surrounded by a covered 
corridor, having mosaic floors and orna- 
mental sculptural work. In the center of 
this court will be a pool surrounded by plants 
and flowers, while at one end of the court— 
that seen from the main portion of the build- 
mg—will be a fountain. This portion of 
the building has been so designed that the 
two other units can be added as wings to 
inclose the memorial court. It is estimated 
that the cost of this first unit, which will 
occupy a plot of land 44 by 150 feet in di- 
mensions, will be approximately $150,000. 

The realization of this dream of an art 
museum for the University of Oregon is 
not only gratifying as evidence of the in- 
creasingly large part that art is taking in 
the field of education, but is interesting in 
view of the fact that the first exhibition 
of paintings which was ever shown at the 
University was one secured through the 
American Federation of Arts. 


The Twenty-first Annual 

ART IN THE Exhibition of the work of 
HOOSIER STATE Indiana Artists and Crafts- 
men was shown at the John 

Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, during 
March, and proved one of the most success- 
ful showings by this group that has yet been 
made. The Jury of Award was composed 
of Tom P. Barnett, painter and architect, 
of St. Louis, and Ruth Schuyler Cole, a 
member of the Fine Arts Committee of the 
Art Association of Indianapolis. Five 
prizes were awarded, besides numerous 
honorable mentions. The Holcomb prize 
of $100, offered by Mr. J. Irving Holcomb 
of Indianapolis, was awarded to Reynolds L. 
Selfridge for a painting entitled “Dinty’s 
Home”; the Art Association prize of $150 
to Robert Davidson for a sculptured head 
entitled “‘“Memories II”; and the special 
prize of $100 offered by Mrs. John N. Carey 
of Indianapolis for a water color to Carolyn 
Bradley for a painting entitled “ Repairmg 
the Boat.” In the field of Applied Arts 
two prizes of $30 and $20 each respectively 
were offered by the Art Association and 
were won by the Misses Overbeck for a 
charming group of pottery, and Josephine 
Hollingsworth for a batik wall hanging. 
Among the oil paintings receiving honorable 
mention were William Forsyth’s “Sailing 
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Weather,” Randolph LaSalle Coats’ ““Laugh- 
ing Beggar,” F. Louis Schlemmer’s “Bert,”’ 
and Will Vawter’s “Village Lights.” The 
exhibition was opened with a reception and 
private view at which the Art Association 
was host and presented, as a feature of the 
entertainment, a programme of chamber 
music. 

The Annual Meeting of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Art Clubs was held at the John 
Herron Art Institute on March 26, at which 
time representatives of the various art clubs 
and associations throughout the state were 
in attendance. The principal speaker at 
the evening session was Victcr Higgins, the 
well-known Taos painter, who is a native 
of Indiana. 

The Fourth Annual Hoosier Salon, which 
was shown in the galleries of Marshall 
Field’s, Chicago, during February, proved 
record breaking in the matter of interest 
and attendance. Seventy-six paintings were 
sold with a total sales record of $8,500.00. 
Thirty-seven prizes, amounting in value to 
$5,330, were given by individuals and or- 
ganizations ranging from the State Kiwanis 
Clubs to the Terre Haute Star. In this 
connection it is interesting to know that, 
during the four years that these exhibitions 
have been held, $51,500 worth of paintings 
have been sold, and prizes amounting in 
value to $22,000 have been awarded. 


At the Minneapolis Insti- 

AT THE tute of Arts a series of 
MINNEAPOLIS interesting and important 
ART INSTITUTE exhibitions is being shown 
this season under the aus- 

pices of the Friends of the Institute. The 
most recent of these was a collection of 
Modern Decorative Art, which included 
objects in the modern manner from the lead- 
ing manufacturers and craftsmen of the 
United States and Europe. Included in the 
showing were textiles, silver, furniture, glass- 
ware, porcelain, rugs, jewelry and metal- 
work. There were two large cases of silver 
made by the Danish silversmith, Georg 
Jensen; there was Orrefors glass from Sweden; 
pottery and glassware by the well-known 
French artisans, Mayodon, Marinot and 
Decorchemont; wall hangings from the 
Swedish Arts and Crafts; and pottery by 
Varnum Poore and Carl Walters, the latter 
American craftsmen. As a special feature 


THE 


MODERN LUNCH TABLE. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN DECORATIVE 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF 


ARTS, ARTS 


of the opening of this exhibition, a second 
gallery was arranged for one week to display 
tables, lamps, glassware, pottery, chintz, 
porcelains, and jewelry of modernist de- 
signs from various shops in Minneapolis. 
It is interesting to know, also, that several 
shops in the downtown district of the city 
collaborated with the Institute in arranging 
special show-windows in the modern manner, 
one department store having given seventeen 
windows on the principal shopping’ street 
to this display. The policy of those who 
assembled this exhibition at the Institute 
was to avoid the bizarre or the sensational, 
emphasizing the large amount of fine craft 
work which is now being done and which 
depends on no previous period for its in- 
spiration and yet is sound in principle and 
effective in design. Such exhibitions, as- 
sembled in collaboration with the merchants 
of the community, undoubtedly do much 
to improve taste and raise the standard of 
public demand. 

A group of fifty-two paintings by Bavarian 
artists was shown at the Institute during 
March, in the galleries of the new wing re- 


served for temporary exhibitions. In an- 
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nouncing this exhibition, a writer in the 
museum’s Bulletin remarked that, although 
the tendency in recent years in Middle 
Europe has been to exaggerate each experi- 
ment originated in other lands and push it 
to violent extremes, there is a group of 
Bavarian artists who have escaped the ex- 
cesses of modernism and pursue a sane path 
in the handling of paint. This was the 
group represented in the Institute’s exhibi- 
tion. Among the artists whose works were 
shown were Hugo von Habermann, Franz 
von Stuck and Heinrich von Zugel, the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the group; Claus 
Bergen, Ludwig Bock, Raoul Frank, August 
Herzog, Franz Stattler and Ernest Zimmer- 
mann, to name only a few. 

Another interesting exhibition shown at 
the Institute during March was that of 
Court Costumes of the XVITIth century, 
lent by Mr. H. A. Elsberg, of New York. 
This exhibition traced the evolution of court 
costumes in France from the Regency to 
the end of the reign of Louis XVI, and in- 
cluded also a costume cf later date, a mag- 
nificent court mantle of vermilion velvet 
worn by the Princesse de Leon at the mar- 
riage of Napoleon I to the Archduchess 
Marie-Louise of Austria in 1809. There 
was a costume designed by Madame Bertin, 
arbiter of fashion at the court of Louis 
XVI; another, of old rose faille, is said to 
have been worn by Madame du Barry. 
Although several of these costumes had been 
shown at different times in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, the exhibition 
in Minneapolis was the first public showing 
of the collection as a whole that has been 
made. 

A bronze portrait-head of an Indian, “The 
Mystery Man,” by Cyrus E. Dallin, has 
recently been presented to the Institute by 
Mrs. Charles C. Bovey. 


An exhibition of — prints 
by One Hundred Notable 
American Engravers was 
set forth in the Division of 
Prints of the New York 
Public Library from December 15 to April 
30, illustrating the development of the art 
of engraving in America from its beginning 
down to 1850. The earliest example shown, 
and the earliest known (a reproduction of 
the original) was a woodcut portrait of 


AMERICAN 
WOOD 
ENGRAVERS 


i 


ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS, FIRST CENTURY A. D. 


RECENTLY PURCHASED FOR THE JOHN HUNTINGTON COLLECTION, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Richard Mather, attributed to John F oster, 
and engraved before 1670. 


The earliest 
engraving on copper shown, as well as the 
earliest known (a photograph of the original), 
was a map of the Raritan River engraved, 
probably in New York, by R. Simson in 
1683. These are said to be the earliest 
recorded examples of printed engraving made 
m North America, the earliest engraving 
upon metal for purposes of reproduction 
being the dies for the Pine Tree Shilling, 
cut by Joseph Jenckes of Lynn, for the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 1652, a 
reproduction of which was also included in 
this exhibition. The earliest original en- 
graving shown was the Massachusetts Note 
of 1702, by John Conny. ‘There was also 
an original Latin bookplate, dated 1690, 
but probably printed from movable type. 
The majority of the prints included in this 
collection are a part of the permanent col- 
lection of the New York Public Library, 
and were largely assembled from the col- 
lection formed by David McNeely Stauffer 
and given to the Library in 1916 by his 
widow. 

The first exhibition of the work of early 
American engravers worthy of note was held 
by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 
1904. This exhibition contained 665 works 
by 157 engravers. A similar exhibition was 
held in New York at the Grolier Club in 
1908, made up of material belonging to Mr. 
Stauffer. It was in this same year that 
Mr. Stauffer’s well-known work, “American 
Engravers upon Copper and Steel,” was 
published. 

An exhibition of wood engravings by 


William Baxter Closson has also lately been 
shown at the Division of Prints of the New 
York Library, interestingly illustrating the 
work of one of the pioneers in this field. 


RECENT The Cleveland Museum of 
acquisitions Art has acquired for its 
OF THE permanent collection a por- 
CLEVELAND trait by Veronese of Ad- 
MUSEUM miral Manfrin, sixteenth 


century commander of the 
Venetian fleet. This painting is the joint 
gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden and Mr. and Mrs. 
Guerdon S. Holden, supplemented with in- 
come from the L. E. Holden fund. It is the 
first accession to the Holden Collection of 
Italian paintings since the establishment by 
Mrs. Holden, last December, of a fund for 
the maintenance and development of the 
collection originally presented as a memorial 
to her husband. 

An important addition has been made to 
the Museum’s classical collection in the 
form of a richly sculptured Roman sarco- 
phagus, cut from Pentellic marble. On the 
front of this chest is carved in high relief 
a representation of the death of Aegisthus 
and Clytemnestra at the hand of Orestes, 
as reprisal for the murder of his father, 
Agamemnon. Orestes and his friend Pylades 
are seen standing over the bodies of the false 
king and queen. ‘The furies who sleep at 
the tomb of Agamemnon are seen at the 
left. The old nurse of Orestes flees in terror, 
and a servant crouches at one side in an 
attempt to conceal himself from the aveng- 
ing youths. Near him the aroused furies 
with torch and serpent in their hands ap- 
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proach from behind a drapery as Pylades 
snatches the royal mantle from the usurper’s 
throne. At the extreme right one of the 
furies sleeps at the shrine of Delphi, where 
Orestes has sought and found means of 
atonement. Thus three episodes of this 
dramatic story are interwoven in the sculp- 
tured picture. On each end of the sarco- 
phagus is a beautifully executed bas-relief 
of a griffin, the style of which indicates that 
the work is of the early part of the first 
century. 

Other objects recently added to the clas- 
sical collection are a small limestone relief 
of Hermes and Ares from Tarentum, and 
three fine vases of varied types. 


Our attention has lately 
been drawn to a unique 
TIONS IN A playhouse in the little town 
MOVING PiIc- of New Canaan, Connecti- 
TURE THEATRE cut, which serves not only 
as a theatre for the display 
of moving picture films, but also as an art 
gallery where transient exhibitions of paint- 
ings and other works of art are shown 
throughout the season. These exhibitions 
are lent, as a rule, by the artists of the 
Silvermine Group residing in and about New 
Canaan, by the Macbeth Galleries of New 
York, and by individual artists interested 
in this new project. They include prin- 
cipally the works of contemporary American 
artists; thus the people of the community 
are offered excellent opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with present day production in 
this field. 

The Playhouse of New Canaan is owned 
and operated by the community, through 
a local board of directors, composed of the 
leading business men of the town. The 
introduction of an art gallery in connection 
therewith is thus doubly gratifying, indicat- 
ing, as It does, a general recognition on the 
part of the people of the place of art in this 
very significant phase of contemporary life. 
The theatre was designed by Calvin Kiess- 
lng, a New York architect, and is exceed- 
ingly attractive in appearance. It is of red 
brick with white trimming, similar in style 
to the old colonial houses of the neighbor- 
hood. From the lobby the visitor enters 
a shallow foyer, wood-paneled and appro- 
priately furnished, which serves for the dis- 
play of the paintings. Herein, by a simple 


ART EXHIBI- 
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innovation, the painter’s art and the moving 
picture have been brought together. 

As a result of the successful showing of 
exhibitions of paintings in this little theatre, 
a larger theatre of this kind has now been 
erected in Mamaroneck, N. Y., which in- 
cludes a separate gallery especially designed 
for the display of paintings. ‘This, likewise, 
was designed by Mr. Kiessling. The foyer 
is a simple, square room with high oak panels, 
appropriate lighting for the showing of oil 
paintings, and below the curved ceiling, four 
mural decorations. These decorations are 
the work of Carl Schmitt, formerly a mem- 


ber of the Silvermine Group of artists, who — 


now resides in Chartres, France.  Inci- 
dentally, an exhibition of Mr. Schmitt’s 
pastels was recently shown in the New 
Canaan Playhouse. 

The plan of including exhibitions of con- 
temporary paintings in connection with the 
showing of moving pictures is due in part 
to the interest and enthusiasm of Mr. Irwin 
Wheeler, an officer of the New Canaan 
Playhouse Corporation, and an active direc- 
tor of the policies of this theatre. Such a 
plan cannot fail to be productive of bene- 
ficial result, in view of the large numbers 
of persons who daily visit moving picture 
theatres, and who will thus of necessity 
acquire a knowledge of the works of con- 
temporary artists and, through this knowl- 
edge, desire to own them. 


In sending exhibitions about 


AX Ags Ly the country The American 
TRAVELING Federation of Arts keeps in 
EXHIBITIONS touch with what is being 


done in many communities. 
There have been no less than 160 different 
places on the circuits this season, some 
taking only one or two of the traveling col- 
lections, others as many as seven or eight. 
Sometimes we work with “‘new recruits” in 
a virgin soil where an interest in art is just 
beginning to grow. For example, the Fed- 
erated Woman’s Club of Corsica, S. D.—a 
little town of about 500 population, mostly 
Hollanders—recently exhibited the 27 land- 
scape paintings by William P. Silva. This 
first exhibition was so successful that the 
State Chairman of Arts hopes to arrange 
for others—and to send them to several 
places in the state. 
In some places the exhibitions have be- 


come yearly events. 
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For instance at Rich- 
mond, Ky., there is a large Teachers College. 
Until three years ago the students had never 
had an opportunity to see original paintings. 
One of the professors wrote to us about their 
problem, and arrangements were made to 
send a loan collection from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This was in 1926, and the 
exhibition proved one of the most important 
things the college had ever done. A second 
collection lent by the Metropolitan Museum 
was sent in 1927 and a third collection this 
year, supplemented by a collection of re- 


productions of paintings by great Masters. 


We quote from the report as follows: 

“Interest in art has greatly increased in 
this community. . . . During the exhibi- 
tion over 400 people, excluding our own 
students and members of the faculty, visited 
our gallery. Two chapel periods were given 
over to the discussion of the two exhibits 
and one ‘open house’ was held on a Sunday 
afternoon for the benefit of the people off 
our campus. Practically 175 came that day, 
some from as far as 35 miles. The visitors 
were enthusiastic over the exhibition, which 
was arranged with a very beautiful setting 
in the art hall.” 

The fact that such an activity has been 
established at the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College is most encouraging, and 
the exhibitions have proved the means of 
greatly increasing art appreciation among 
the students. 

This same Metropolitan Museum loan 
collection was sent from Richmond, Ky., 
to Evansville, Ind., where it was shown the 
last two weeks of March as the opening 
exhibition of the recently organized Society 
of Fine Arts and History. Other places on 
this circuit include the State University of 
Jowa and the University of North Dakota 
at Grand Forks. 

The Western College for Women at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, has made use of the traveling 
exhibitions for a good many years. ‘The 
gallery, which is about 25 feet x 40 feet, is 
in the same building as the art studios and 
many of the recitation rooms, so that it is 
convenient for all of the students to visit it. 
Many of them drop in frequently on their 
way to and from classes, and students out- 
side the Art Department are as much in- 
terested in the exhibitions as the art students. 
The classes in English Composition are fre- 


TROPHY CARVED IN ENGLISH OAK 


BY JOHN KIRCHMAYER 


quently required to write on the exhibition, 
which stimulates study. 

Amherst College has had an interesting 
series of exhibitions beginning in November 
with the Facsimile Drawings by Old Masters 
and followed each month in turn by Oil 
Paintings by Members of the Guild of Boston 
Artists; Etchings and Drawings by Percy 
Smith; a collection of 50 Great Etchings; 
a special group of Prints assembled for col- 
leges and supplemented by a demonstration 
exhibit; Wood Block Prints by Gordon 
Craig; and a small group of 15 Oil Paintings 
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by various Contemporary Artists. The 
“50 Great Etchings” were considered the 
best collection the college has ever had both 
from an artistic and from an educational 
point of view. 

The most recent exhibition to be assem- 
bled by The American Federation of Arts 
is one selected from the Exhibition of Small 
Paintings by Members of the National Arts 
Club, held in New York, February, 1928. 
This rotary collection consists of 58 little 
pictures ranging in size from 8x10 to 18x20. 
So many “‘circuit”’ exhibitions are composed 
of very large and relatively expensive paint- 
ings that people often get the erroneous idea 
that good pictures are altogether too costly 
and too big to place in their homes. These 
pictures, on the contrary, are so moderately 
priced that they are within reach of the 
average purse, and are particularly well 
suited to the home. ‘The collection started 
on circuit at Miami, Florida, where the pic- 
tures were exhibited at the Florida Society 
of Arts and Sciences in March, The April 
engagement was in Pittsburgh, and further 
plans are just being made. 

The paintings assembled this year from 
the Winter Exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design for a Texas circuit were first 
shown at Fort Worth, where the attendance 
was over 6,800. The Public School Art So- 
ciety purchased ‘October, Taos” by Oscar 
EK. Berninghaus for its permanent collection. 
From Fort Worth the exhibition was sent to 
Denton, where it was shown at the College 
of Industrial Arts (State College for Women) 
from February 15 to 27. We quote from a 
letter written the day after the exhibition 
opened there: 


We want to tell you how much we appreciate 
the privilege of haying this marvelous exhibition 
on display at our College. We are only sorry that 
we will have to give it up so soon... . From 
present indications we will have no lack of inter- 
ested visitors... . The local Kiwanis Club is 
sponsoring a contest for the children of the ele- 
mentary grades in the public schools, the children 
being required to write descriptive essays on the 
pictures of their individual choice. The Club is 
offering a prize for the best essay. Not only is 
this contest proving of much interest and benefit 
to these school children, giving them the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the splendid work 
of some of our best contemporary artists, but the 
exhibition is receiving much publicity through 
advertising of the contest. 

It is the purpose of the Fine Arts Department 
to set aside a certain time, while this exhibit is on 
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display, for conducting a group of outsiders 
through the exhibition. Of course the paintings 
are at all times open to the general public, but the 
department felt that the townspeople would ap- 
preciate being shown this special courtesy. . . 


Many places are already planning their 
next season’s schedules, and it would seem 
that there has been a very encouraging re- 
sponse from the exhibitions sent out this 
year. 


The first intimation that 

MR. RINGLING the public received that Mr. 
PATRON OF THE John Ringling of the Ring- 
ARTS ling Circus was interested, 

as a collector, in works of 

art, was through the announcement in the 
New York papers that at the sale of dupli- 
cates of the Classical Collection of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, held at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, on March 30 and 31, 
he was the largest purchaser, securing at 
least 75 per cent of the works disposed of. 
The fact is that Mr. Ringling is building 
an art museum at Sarasota, Florida, which 
is said to be one of the most beautiful edifices 
of the kind in the country. It was designed 


by John Phillips, architect, of New York, — 
The material — 


and is classical in design. 


used is machine-made stone, composed of — 
an antique deposit of Coquina shells, which — 


is pronouncedly pinkish in tone. The en- 


trance is a flat arch, supported by two | 


antique Greek caryatids. At intervals on 


the top of the building are placed a number | 


of antique Greek and Roman statues. 


The 


interior court, which is in three levels, drops | 


down to a Greek theatre stage effect, with 
a reflecting pond in the foreground. The 
court is surrounded by a colonnade, the 
arches supported by antique marble col- 
umns of varied color and design. 

Mr. Ringling’s interest in art is said to 
have been developed during the past twenty 
years, during which time he has been buying 
examples of ancient art under the advice 
of a European expert. 

The Museum, which is to be styled The 
John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art, 
is to have a formal opening next winter. 
So quietly has Mr. Ringling done his collect- 
ing and his building that the news of the 
erection and establishment of this art mu- 
seum comes like a bolt out of a clear 
sky. 


} studio. 
_H. Woodbury’s “Art of Seeing” and is an 
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The Annual Exhibition of 
the work of the students of 
the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts was shown at the City 


ST. LOUIS 
NOTES 


i} Art Museum during the month of April. 
} It was distinguished by a direct and clean 
+} representation of form in the life and por- 
| trait studies; by vigor expressed in the han- 
| dimg of commercial art projects; in the 


variety and beauty of the forms in the 
pottery; in the originality of treatment in 


‘| the leatherwork and the general excellence 
/ of the work of the weaving class, many of 
!) whose members are organized into a group 
+ known as the Weavers’ Guild. 
1) Alliance held a reception at the Museum 
|) while the work of the students was on exhi- 
_ bition. 
| aims and accomplishments of the St. Louis 


4 School of Fine Arts. 


The Art 


Mr. Flint Garrison spoke on the 


The St. Louis Artists’ Guild held an ex- 


| hibition of water colors during March, also 
a collection of photographs by Grace and 


Williamina Parrish. These were followed, 
opening April 11, by the St. Louis Post- 


{ Dispatch exhibition of “St. Louis in Black 
/ and White” consisting of pencil and pen 
} and ink sketches, paintings in black and 


white, etchings and woodcuts having for 


their themes interesting and picturesque 


spots of St. Louis. 

J. Scott MacNutt has organized a class 
of teachers who meet once a week in his 
The instruction is based on Charles 


interesting development in the work Mr. 
MacNutt is doing for the students in the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts in his classes 


‘| in memory drawing. 


Mrs. Frederick W. Hall, as the State Fine 
Arts Chairman of the Missouri Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, organized and success- 
fully conducted an exhibition of Missouri 
Artists at the Coliseum during the Annual 


) Woman’s Exposition held March 12 to 17. 


Through the interest aroused by this ven- 
ture, a movement was set on foot to organize 
an Association of Missouri Artists whose 
membership would be not only artists but 
patrons as well. Mr. John S. Ankeney, 
head of the Art Department of Missouri 
State University, Columbia, Missouri, was 
elected chairman of a committee to consider 
the problems attendent upon the formation 
of the association. 


MADONNA AND THE MONKEY 


LOOvH ANNT- 


A WOOD ENGRAVING BY ALBRECHT DURER, 
VERSARY EXHIBITION, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. BOSTON 
Victor S$. Holm, Instructor in Sculpture 
at the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, gave 
a demonstration of “How a Statue is Made” 
at the City Art Museum March 31, for the 
children of the Story Hour. Mine 


An encouraging sign of the 


ART IN AN times is the fact that art 
INDUSTRIAL enters increasingly into the 
community field of industry, and that 


more and more the two are 
joinmg hands in the production of works 
of beauty as well as of use. This is largely 
due to the efforts of a few pioneers in this 
field—those who saw the need of art in 
every phase of life and labored to make this 
need generally felt. 

In the industrial city of Brockton, Mass., 
the Woman’s Club, assisted by local artists, 
was the first to undertake this work. In 
1906 the Club made its first gift of a work 
of art, a piece of sculpture, to the high 
school. Today this school contains more 
than one hundred works in sculpture, as 
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well as oil paintings and fine prints—gifts 
from various sources. The Woman’s Club 
has also presented several paintings by well 
known American artists to the Public Li- 
brary, thus inducing other larger gifts, 
notably the Bryant Collection of Paintings, 
which includes works by Tryon, Davis, Wy- 
ant, Dewing, Twachtman, Abbott Thayer, 
J. Alden Weir, Tarbell and others. Also, 
the Public Library now has two exhibition 
galleries, in which transient exhibitions are 
shown almost continuously throughout the 
season. 

At present the Club is conducting classes 
in drawing and painting, made up of ad- 
vanced pupils in the junior high school. 
That its efforts in this direction are bearing 
fruit is proved by the fact that the city of 
Brockton, with a population of 65,000, is 
sending more students to the art schools of 
Boston than any other city in the state, 
except Boston itself. 

Brockton was one of the earliest of the 
cities to make application to the American 
Federation of Arts for traveling exhibitions, 
and to the interest created by these early 
efforts is attributed much of the present art 
appreciation of the community. 


The American Tederation 


TEXAS of Arts sent an exhibition 
ENCOURAGES of oil paintings to the Fort 
ART Worth Art Association of 


Fort Worth, Texas, in Jan- 
uary, which was shown, as usual, in the 
gallery in the Carnegie Library. This was 
the eighteenth annual exhibition sent to 
Fort Worth by the Federation. The Pub- 
lic School Art Society purchased from it a 
painting, “October, Taos,” by Oscar Bern- 
ingbaus. 

Since this exhibition closed Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Vonnoh have been exhibiting in these 
galleries under the auspices of the Fort 
Worth Art Association, and Mr. Eliot 
Clark has shown therein, by invitation, an 
exhibition of his paintings. Five of Mr. 
Vonnoh’s pictures were sold; he received 
two portrait commissions, and five of Mrs. 
Vonnoh’s bronzes found purchasers. Mr. 
Clark sold six paintings. It is evident that 
an interest in art and a patronage for art 
are growing and developing substantially 
in Fort Worth. 

As further evidence of a lively art interest 
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in Texas is the announcement of the third | 


competition instituted by the San Antonio 
Art League for oil paintings depicting Texas 
scenes, in connection with which the League 
offers $31,500 in cash prizes. These prizes 


will be awarded in five classifications—the — 


first for landscapes or still life based upon 
the theme of Texas Wild Flowers, in con- 
nection with which seven prizes, ranging 
in value from $1,000 to $3,000, are offered; 
the second, for paintings of ranch life, with 
five prizes ranging from $1,000 to $2,000; 
the third, for paintings depicting cotton 
field themes, with the same number of 


prizes of equal value; the fourth for land- | 


scapes or still life, again based on the 
theme of Texas wild flowers (for which only 
artists resident in Texas are eligible), with 
four prizes ranging in value from $250 to 
$1,000. All of the foregoing are to be pur- 
chase prizes. In addition to these, ten 
honorable mentions with $100 each will be 
awarded. 
ber, 1928, and the paintings accepted in 
the competition will be shown at the 
Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 
during the month of February. 


The “Group of American 
Painters and Sculptors in 
Paris,’ which held its first 
exposition in 1926, has just terminated an 
exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery in the 
Place Vendome. On the whole it is a rather 
ineffective showing. Frieseke has some of 
his dependably attractive canvases—por- 
traits of young girls and women—E. P. 
Ullman two small fresh-colored landscapes 
and a portrait, Thorndike a Breton land- 
scape characterized by the rich palette he 
uses but not otherwise remarkable, Henry 
C. Lee four pleasing landscapes, sincere and 
beautifully colored, Waldo Pierce a richly 
hued extravagant portrait, and a dramatic 
but confused painting of bulls in an arena, 
Paul Burlin some pictures that seem to 
belong to the Salon des Independents but 
are notable for coloring, and one or two 
others. The exposition is weakened this 
year by the absence of Pascin and Glackens. 

The Pissarro exhibition at the Durand- 
Ruel Gallery was both interesting and in- 
spiring. There were 100 paintings and 133 
pastels and water colors. In “Le Mardi 
Gras,” painted in 1897, Pissarro shows him- 


PARIS NOTES 


The contest will close in Decem- | 


» so many landscape models. 
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| self a technical magician. The gay pro- 


‘) cession passes in a haze of color, the houses 


lining the street are seen through the down- 
flowing streamers of colored papers, ribbons, 
flags. His “Route de Saint-Antoine, Pon- 
(} toise” is a wonderful landscape, rich in 
+ color and interpretation. Camille Pissarro 
is the type of foreign artist who is wholly 
assimilated by France and becomes part of 
its school. He was born in 1830, died in 


7) 1903, and passed many years in the neigh- 


borhood of Pontoise, which furnished him 
Although an 
| Impressionist, Pissarro was more powerfully 
| influenced by Corct than Monet. He is a 


+ constructor, both of landscapes and figures. 


His numerous peasants are substantial in 
structure, and in this respect he approaches 
Millet. With the impressionists he learned 
») how to handle the phenomena of light, and 
in some of his landscapes there is an ir- 
| resistably happy impression conveyed of the 
joys of light over a rural scene. Owing to 
a difficulty with one of his eyes he was un- 
able to work outdoors during his later years, 
and painted his landscapes sitting beside 
the window. 

Chagall, for whom the advance-guard 
critics appear to have much appreciation, 
has been exhibiting at “Le Portique” a 
small group of his pictures. His work col- 
lectively impressed me the same as it has 
always done individually, that is to say, as 
composed of fantastic conceptions, some- 
times even monstrous in their deformity, 
interestingly colored. Chagall is Russian 
or Polish, nobody could exactly say which 
country claimed him, but he has attached 
himself to the School of Paris. At the 
Gallerie de 1 Art Contemporain I saw some 
charming landscapes by that refined colorist 
and nature-lover, Frédéric Deshayes. 

In evidence of the difficulty for amateurs 
to buy with certainty the pictures offered 
in the innumerable art shops, the following 
news is not without its warning: The other 
day Maurice de Vlaminck, lyrical modern- 
ist, discovered some pictures bearing his 
counterfeited signature in a shop on the 
West Bank. Without hesitation he entered 
the shop and cut the false paintings and 
water colors. His violence of action will 
perhaps be a lesson for the counterfeiters, 
and for dealers. 

The “Counseil des Musées” has bought 
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for the Louvre Manet’s portrait of the poet 
Mallarmé, and also the famous “Tete de 
Laborde,” belonging to the pediment of the 
Parthenon. ‘This sculpture is on exhibition 
in the Greek room at the Louvre. 

On the 20th of April will occur the var- 
nishing day of the Salon des Tuileries. As 
in former years, this always successful ex- 
position will be held in the Palais de Bois 
at the Porte Maillot, an unsightly wooden 
structure which is still standing in spite of 
the annual threat to demolish it. The in- 
terior, however, is very well arranged, and 
the pictures always well shown. Antoine 
Bourdelle, who is one of the chief founders 
of the Salon des Tuileries, will show his 
new bust of the Hindou prophet, Krishna- 
marti, who was in Paris last year. 

At the annual exposition of the “Cercle de 
VUnion Artistique,” the American painter, 
Walter Gay, was among the prominent ex- 
hibitors. His well-known interiors require 
no comment. There were beautiful pastels 
by Guirand de Scevola, and by Marcel 
Baschet, other excellent portraits by Gervex, 
Maxence, Etcheverry and others, and a bust 
of the editor of the Figaro, Francois Coty, 
by Denys Puech. This exhibition is one 
of those that stand for the “respectable” 
traditions of French art. 

The President of the Republic and a party 
of officials were present at the opening day 
of the exposition of “La Vie Parisienne au 
XVIII siecle,” which occurred on March 19 
at the Carnavalet Museum. This charming 
expostion will be open for six weeks. J ragon- 
ard, Lancret, Jeaurat, Lépicié are among 
the artists represented. Stuffs, furniture, 
jewels belonging to that most refined and 
fascinating period all add to the pleasure 
and instruction of the visitor. 

Loutsr MorGan SIL. 


One of the most satisfac- 
tory recent developments 
in British art—on what may 
be called the commercial 
side—has been the immense improvement 
in our posters, more particularly in those 
connected with the leading railways. Where- 
as a few years ago they were inartistic, and 
sometimes almost pitiable or simply vulgar 
and ineffective, I now believe they will often 
compare very favorably with anything we 
see on the continent of Europe. The move- 
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ment was initiated by the London and 
North Eastern Railway, though other lines 
such as the Midland soon followed suit, and 
the posters on the London underground 
must be mentioned here. This week the 
London and North Eastern is holding its 
sixth annual poster display, and this time, 
instead of the Board Room at King’s Cross, 
the more accessible New Burlington Gal- 
leries have been chosen. 

Naturally on a line serving the north, 
York and Durham come well into the pic- 
ture, and it may be said that the average 
merit of the posters is a high one. Notably 
so on the side dealing directly with architec- 
ture. Commencing with three posters by 
Frank Brangwyn, R. A., among which the 
“Royal Border Bridge” (1923) is finely 
characteristic, we come in the same room 
to some very good work by Fred Taylor. 
His “Architecture of York” and “Ipswich” 
(original design, 1928) are unquestionably 
among the finest here in drawing; especially 
the latter, where against the background of 
the “Ancient House” in Pickwickian days 
a cheerful company is escorting no other 
than the immortal Mr. Pickwick himself, 
still obviously under the gladdening influ- 
ence of cold milk punch, through the streets 
of the old city to temporary seclusion. 

Fred Taylor’s “Cambridge” may also be 
noticed. It shows that magnificent front 
of King’s College Chapel, and is an ** Auto- 
Litho,” that is to say, drawn direct on to 
the stone; the same will apply to Spencer 
Pryse’s boldly drawn figures on *‘‘ Whitby 
Cliffs’; and lastly H. G. Gawthorn’s ad- 
mirable “Forth Bridge, 1928,” with its sug- 
gestion of structure and its fine color, must 
be mentioned in this successful display of 
poster art. We may suggest here whether 
it could not be carried yet further to brighten 
the interiors of our station waiting rooms. 

From the New Burlington Galleries I went 
on yesterday to look at the paintings and 
drawings by Mrs. Laura Knight, A. R. A., 
at the Leicester Galleries, which are now 
being a good deal discussed. Mrs. Knight’s 
choice of subject may be eriticized, but there 
is no doubt of her brilliant technical ability. 
She is a realist in art, and here devotes her 
talent to the dressing rooms and life behind 
the circus or theatre and the 
negro life of America. ‘Irene and Pearl” 
gives two handsome negro girls against a 


scenes in 
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background of skyscrapers, and the “pick- 
aninnies” in “A Three-days-old Darkie 
Baby” and the “Madonna of the Cotton- 
fields” are entirely human and delightful 
in their black babyhood. On the other side 
she gives all the vulgarity of the show in her 
“Circus People” and **'Trapezist and Eques- 
trienne’’; and the same note of realism runs 
through the drawings, which are often ex- 
cellent. 

That great sculptor, Alfred Gilbert, has 
emerged from the retirement of Bruges to 
complete the fine memorial tomb in Wind- 
sor Chapel of the Duke of Clarence. The 
five missing figures are now in place, and 
show S. S. Hubert, Catherine of Alexandria, 
her namesake of Siena, Nicholas and Ethel- 
dreda. The figure of the Virgin herself is 
of great beauty, entwined with roses. 

Christie’s recent sales have been of in- 
terest, including the fine collection of jewels 
and “objets de vertu” of a great collector, 
the late C. H. T. Hawkins, whose snuff- 
boxes were unique, and will come under the 
hammer on March 27; and modern paint- 
ings from Capt. Audley Harvey’s collection 
which included no less than fourteen ex- 
amples of that mteresting French artist 
(working from 1866-95), E. Boudin. 

Ss. B. 
ITEMS 

In the little gallery of the Mattatuck 
Historical Society at Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, there was lately shown an exhibition 
of photographs of buildings designed by 
David Hoadley, presented to the Society 
by George Dudley Seymour. David Hoad- 
ley, born 1774, died 1839, the “self-taught” 
architect of Waterbury, designed some of 
the finest buildings erected in that portion 
of Connecticut in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. An interesting article 
on Mr. Hoadley’s work by Mr. Seymour 
was published in one of the early numbers 
of the AMERICAN MaGaziné or Art. Some- 
what amplified, it was reprinted as an intro- 
duction to this exhibition. It is still prac- 
tically the only data available on the work 
of this excellent architectural designer. 

Joe B. Acken of Tampa, Florida, has lately 
held a most successful exhibition of his 
paintings in New York. Twelve works 
were sold, the majority of which were 
purchased by architects and painters, a sub- 
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stantial tribute to their artistic excellence. 
Mr. Acken was a trained and practicing 
architect in New York until fifteen years 
ago, when he was obliged by ill health to 
abandon his profession and take up his 
residence in Florida. About five years ago 
he began painting, interpreting through this, 
to him, new medium the beauty of Florida 
Jandscape in the vicinity of Tampa. ‘This 
is the first exhibition that he has held out- 
side of Tampa. 


The Ninth International Print Makers 
Exhibition under the auspices of the Print 
Makers Society of California was held at 
the Los Angeles Museum during the month 
of March. The collection comprised 360 
prints by artists of sixteen different coun- 
tries, including France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Egypt, Australia, Japan and 
Brazil, as well as, of course, the United 
States and Canada, from which the largest 
representation was sent. In connection with 
the exhibition four awards were made—the 
Los Angeles Gold Medal, offered by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, to Roi 
Partridge, the well-known California etcher, 
for a group of four prints: the Storrow Prize 
for the best block print in the exhibition 
to Pierre Dillinger, of Czecho-Slovakia, for 
a print entitled “L’Escalier”; the Silver 
Medal offered by the Print Makers Society 
of California, to Russell T. Limbach, an 
American artist, for two prints; and the 
bronze medal of the Society to Paul Whit- 
man, also an American, for a group of three 
prints. The jury making these awards was 
composed of Howell C. Brown, Secretary 
of the Print Makers Society of California: 
Armin Hansen, Carl Oscar Borg, Kem 
Weber, and Arthur Bent, Chairman of the 
Art Committee of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The largest single sale of the work of a 
living artist in the history of American art 
has recently been made in New York, when 
thirty-two paintings by John Sloan were 
purchased by a single collector. The price 
paid for these paintings was $41,000. The 
sale includes the entire range of Sloan’s work 
from his early Philadelphia and New York 
period, in which he first won recognition 
as an interpreter of American city life; the 
colorful Southwestern period, with its vivid 
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landscapes and paintings of Indian cere- 
monial dances; to the most recent develop- 
ment of his work in which he returns to the 
scenes of his early triumphs in depicting 
the color of cities. It is understood that 
the purchaser of these paintings, who as 
vet remains anonymous, purposes to build 
up a collection of contemporary art in which 
each artist will be represented by a sufficient 
number of paintings to allow the student 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
entire range of his work. 


The Salada Tea Company of Boston has 
recently erected a large new building for 
its occupancy, In which it has incorporated 
certain art features of an interesting sort. 
At the main entrance there are handsome 
bronze doors in the spirit of Ghiberti, de- 
signed by Henry Wilson, an English sculp- 
tor, the panels of which show different 
stages in the development of the tea industry. 
The models for these doors were exhibited 
last year at the Paris Salon, where they were 
awarded a silver medal; they were later 
cast in bronze by The Gorham Company 
in Providence, R. I. Besides these doors, 
there are shown in the entrance lobby of the 
building a number of Oriental art objects— 
all suggestive of and native to the lands 
from which the tea is brought. 


The permanent collection of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute has been enriched by 
a group of twelve paintings by American 
artists, the gift of Samuel O. Buckner, 
President Emeritus of the Institute. This 
group includes works by Paul Dougherty, 
TT. Scott Dabo, Emily Groom, Ernest Law- 
son, Jonas Lie, Louis Mayer, William Rit- 
schel, Guy Wiggins, Martha Walter, Ben 
Foster. Augustus Vincent Tack and George 
Raab. The paintings were placed on exhi- 
bition April 3, at the same time that the 
Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors held their 
Fifteenth Annual Exhibition in the galleries 
of the Art Institute. 


That paintings have not gone out of style 
and that there is still a sale for those in 
which beauty is a dominant factor was 
evidenced by the success which attended an 
exhibition of flower paintings by Laura C. 
Hills, the distinguished miniature painter, 
which was held in Boston this past winter. 
There were forty-five paintings shown. Forty 
sold the first morning; the rest later. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FORTY YEARS OF LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. FREDERICK LAW OLM- 
STED, SENIOR. Volume II. Central Park, 
1853-1895. Edited by Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Jr., and Theodora Kimball. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, Publishers. Price 
$7.50. 

In Volume I of “Forty Years of Land- 
scape Architecture” the editors presented 
some brief notes on the life of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Sr., together with a few 
selections from his early letters and writings, 
to serve as a background for a projected 
series of volumes containing his most impor- 
tant professional papers. ‘The present vol- 
ume, “Central Park,” is the first of this 
series. 

Not only was Central Park Mr. Olmsted’s 
first great work of landscape architecture 
but its design and the work of its creation 
offers a most connected sequence of papers 
dealing with park design and management. 
Indeed, as the editors have pointed out, the 
history of Central Park is considered of 
such importance in the development of the 
City of New York that the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in connection with the service 
undertaken by the Regional Plan of New 
York and its Environs, made a special grant 
to enable the editors of the Olmsted Papers 
to produce a monograph on Central Park 
which shall not only present the park from 
the standpoint of design but shall give a 
connected history of its conception, design, 
construction, and management up to the 
time of its fullest development before its 
principal designers, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Senior, and Calvert Vaux, lost touch with 
it in the 80's. 

This book is of interest to all city planners 
—to those in cities of considerable size, and 
likewise to those in small communities who 
wisely are looking to the future and setting 
aside land for park development in what will 
eventually be the heart of a large community. 
Furthermore, Central Park, New York, is a 
national possession, a unified work of art, 
which has, like all great works of art, carried 
inspiration and pointed the way to even 
greater achievement. The designers of Cen- 
tral Park followed the so-called naturalistic 


method, a method which today has given 
place to a more formal and conventional 
treatment. Mr. Olmsted’s art was based 
on profound conviction. Who shall say 
that he was not right? 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PICTURES AND 
PAINTING, by Margaret H. Bulley. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, Publishers. 
Price, $3.00. 

An attempt is made in this book to cover 

a very large field in a brief space; conse- 

quently, therefore, the treatment is some- 

what superficial, but for those who wish to 
acquire an acquaintance with painting and 
have not grown up in close contact with 
painters it will undoubtedly serve as an 
admirable introduction. 

The first part of the book is given up to 

a discussion of the elements which go to 

make up painting—design, personality, ma- 

terial, craft and tradition. With this knowl- 
edge as a background the reader passes in 
review the great schools of painting in 

Europe from the mediaeval to that of the 

present day. There are numerous illustra- 

tions both in half-tone and color, well 
chosen, well printed. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN ROBERT 
HAYDON. The World’s Classics. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 
Publishers. Price, 80 cents. 

Who was Haydon? How few today know. 
Yet here is a little work, rightly placed 
among the world’s classics, which gives an 
amazing picture of an artist’s life, an auto- 
biography which rightfully stands beside 
the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, written 
by himself. Here is a record, as Edmund 
Blunden says, of heroic failure, seen from 
inside, a life full of aspiration which ended 
tragically. But what memoirs of art as- 
sociates—art in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, when the Elgin Marbles 
were brought to England; associated with 
Keats and Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Miss 
Mitford and Mrs. Browning, all of whom 
dedicated sonnets in his honor. Benjamin 


Robert Haydon is more likely to go down | 


to fame because of this little book of memoirs 
than for any other art which he produced. 
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‘IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—SUMMER 


Although the height of the season has drawn 
to a close, the New York Galleries are never dull, 
and there are a number of interesting exhibitions 
to be on view all summer. 


The Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Avenue, has 
a group of modern paintings to be seen until July. 


At the Valentine Gallery, 43 East 57th Street, 
there will be a most interesting exhibition of 
modern French paintings by Matisse, Durand, 
Bonnard, Denoyer de Segonzac, Dufy, Pascin, 
Gromaire and Marie Laurencin. They may be 
seen all through June. 


At the Ferargil Galleries, 57 East 57th Street, 
during the summer there will be an exhibition of 
important paintings by American artists, as well 
as garden furniture and lamps from the Ferargil 
Forge. 
~ The Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, will 
continue their most unique exhibition. The max- 
imum price of any painting shown will be $850. 
The sizes of the paintings are 16 x 20 to 30 x 40. 
Some of the artists represented are Ernest Lawson, 
Gardner Symons, Emil Carlsen, Childe Hassam, 
Trving Wiles, Frederick C. Frieseke, as well as a 
large list of other well-known modern American 
painters. Mr. Macbeth claims that many more 
home owners, lovers of pictures, who cannot 
afford to be collectors, would buy paintings at 
these prices. 


The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, will 
have on exhibit all summer, a selected group of 
paintings, as well as water colors and etchings. 


For the summer months Keppel, 16 East 57th 
Street, will show a selected group of etchings. 


Knoedler, 14 East 57th Street, will have on exhi- 
bition selected American and early French paint- 
ings. 


Durand Ruel, 12 East 57th Street, will show 
paintings by French artists. 


Most appropriate for summer is the plan of the 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 Kast 57th Street, to show flower 
paintings. 


The Sterner Galleries at 9 East 57th Street are 
showing paintings by Simka Simkovitch, of very 
varied types and styles, also portraits by Lintot. 


At the Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
there will be a special summer exhibition of paznt- 
ings by Childe Hassam, Robert Brackman, Mary 
Gray, Robert Henri, Maurice Fromkes, Abbott 
Thayer, John Twachtman, Max Bohm. ‘There will 
also be water colors by J. S. Sargent, John Whorf, 
Mahonri Young, and Adolphe Blondheim, as well 
as sculpture by Allan Clark, Heinz Warneke, and 
others, also selected etchings. 


Ralston Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue, will show a 
collection of Old Masters during June. 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


Important Paintings 


BY 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MASTERS 


634 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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AMERICAN, EARLY ENGLISH 


BARBIZON and EARLY 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


Specialties 
EARLY AMERICAN and ENGLISH 
PORTRAITS 
MONTICELLI BRANGWYN 


Restoration and Framing 
of the Highest Class 


The Carrig-Rohane carved frames de- 
signed by Mr. H. Dudley Murphy are 
the finest and most original made 
in America 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 
Established 1841 


559 Boytston St., Boston 


The Reinhardt Galleries, at the same address 
will have a group of modern paintings on exhibition 


Through June, the Montross Galleries, 26 East 
56th Street, will show paintings by American artists. 


At the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 Easi- 
54th Street, one may see through May and June. 
paintings by Old Masters, early Chinese pottery, 
bronzes and sculpture, as well as ancient Greek. 
Roman and Egyptian glass and other antiquities. 


The Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue, will haye | 
a group exhibition which will continue all summer. 


There will be old and modern paintings to be 
seen at the Ainslee Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue. 


The Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, will 
show paintings by French and American artists. 


Kennedy, 693 Fifth Avenue, will show a compara- 
tive exhibition, including conservative and ad- 
vanced modern prints, lithographs, wood-cuts and 
etchings by living Americans, to continue through 
the summer. 


At the Florence S. Bass Galleries, 755 Madison 
Avenue, there will be on exhibition, the last two 
weeks in June, an interesting collection of hand- 
blocked fabrics, designed and executed by John R. 
Bacon. 


The Founders Exhibition will be shown all sum- 
mer at the Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, consisting of paintings and sculpture by 
artist members. 
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